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NATO AND THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE MISSILE AGE 
Sydney E. Smith* 


unique in modern diplomatic history. Fourteen Heads of 

Government and one personal representative of his Head 
of Government sat down in Paris last December to assess the 
international problems facing them all individually and collec- 
tively as partners of the North Atlantic Alliance. After three 
crowded days during which there was a full exchange of in- 
formation and opinion they, with one voice, told the world how 
they viewed the international situation and what they had 
decided to do about it. Their views and their decisions are to 
be found in the declaration and communique of the December 
ministerial meeting of the NATO Council. 

I mention this not only because it was the first meeting of 
the NATO Council that I attended but, of far greater importance, 
because it was the first NATO Council meeting held in the new 
era—the era of space flight. It was a meeting held under the 
fleeting shadows of two earth satellites. Of more immediate 
concern, however, was the fact that it was held under the threat, 
from a bloc that NATO had in the first place been created to 
face and to resist, that within a relatively short time there 
would be the capacity to launch, in quantity, ballistic missiles 
capable of reaching any point on the face of the earth. 

It would be foolish to suggest that the fifteen men gathered 
about the conference table and their advisers were not concerned 
at the dramatic evidence of advances in Soviet technology and 
increased military potential. In the circumstances, it would 
not have been surprising if, at that meeting, one had encountered 
traces of panic. Such, however, was not the case. With a 
determination that clearly and profoundly demonstrated their 
faith in the purposes and principles of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, these fifteen representatives of 450 million people 
examined the problems before them and reached unanimous 
agreement on the course of action to follow towards the solution 


of each. 


S: months ago I had the privilege of attending a meeting 
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The first and most important problem that had to be attacked 
was that of maintaining the defensive strength of the alliance 
in the face of the Soviet advances in the field of military techno- 
logy. There could be no question of our abandoning our own 
security as a prelude to negotiations with the Soviet Union on 
measures to reduce the danger of a nuclear holocaust. It would 
have been tragically naive to abandon unilaterally our defensive 
posture in the hope that this would facilitate general disarma- 
ment and the removal of barriers to fruitful discussions on the 
differences which have created the present international tension 
and the cataclysmic armaments competition. The decision was 
therefore taken to increase the defensive capability of NATO 
forces in Europe by establishing stocks of nuclear warheads 
which could readily be made available if needed. This was in 
effect a decision in principle to implement the planning direc- 
tives agreed upon in 1954. It was also decided to make inter- 
mediate range ballistic missiles available to the Supreme Allied 
Commander in Europe for disposition within Europe as deter- 
mined by defence plans and in agreement with the NATO mem- 
bers directly concerned. 

This was not an easy decision to reach. Nobody relishes : 
the creation and distribution of ever more hideous means of 
devastation. Everybody at that meeting was acutely conscious 
of the yearning among the peoples whom they represented for 
an end to this deadly matching of destructive power. It was 
recognized, on the other hand, that the only hope for an out- 
come to negotiations with the Soviet Union which would be 
other than abject surrender to Soviet demands lay in the pre- 
servation of relative equality of military strength between the 
Soviet and the free worlds. This does not mean, however, that 
the building up and the matching of nuclear weapons by the two 
sides need be considered as an inexorable and inevitable process; 
on the contrary our hope is that the West will keep under 
constant study the relation of its military posture to the position 
of political negotiations in order that it may not lose opportuni- 
ties to negotiate when the time is ripe and the Soviet intentions 
become clearer. 

We must remember, in order to keep events of recent months 
in perspective, that we were subjected at the time of that meet- 
ing not only to the threat of a barrage of intercontinental 
missiles but to an actual barrage of intercontinental missives 
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on a massive scale. This barrage was cleverly conceived and 
each missive was designed to penetrate the armour of the 
particular addressee. We were even subjected to a method of 
attack which proved militarily so effective in the Second World 
War—the saturation bombing technique. It will be recalled that 
there were successive waves of letters from Premier Bulganin. 
Each letter was carefully drafted to appeal to what was thought 
to be the particular weaknesses of each of its recipients. How- 
ever, this served only to demonstrate in an unmistakable fashion 
the futility of trying to divide free men and women or their 
freely elected governments when they are inspired by principles 
and motivated by a purpose in which they believe. The answers 
given to these letters were clearly those of men who had con- 
sulted their trusted friends and were determined to act only 
with their full knowledge and approval. 

Events have moved rapidly since the conclusion of the historic 
meeting of last December. The United States has demonstrated 
its fast-growing capacity in the field of space flight and ballistic 
missiles. The first steps have been taken towards the imple- 
mentation of the NATO Council’s decisions regarding training 
and research in various branches of science and technology. A 
NATO Science Committee has been created and an eminently 
qualified scientist has been appointed to advise the Secretary- 
General of NATO in this increasingly important field. A meet- 
ing of NATO Defence Ministers in April has reviewed progress 
achieved in developing the defensive strength of the alliance. 
But, most important of all, as a result of the positive attitude 
shown by all NATO nations to Soviet agitation for a summit 
conference coupled with a display of NATO solidarity in ap- 
proaching this question, there have appeared faint but hopeful 
signs that a measure of accommodation with the Soviet Union 
may be possible through negotiation on some of the causes of 
international tension. The meeting of NATO Foreign Ministers 
in Copenhagen in May considered these and other prospects in 
the international political scene. 

It would be dangerously wrong to expect too much from the 
first negotiations with the communist countries. Indeed we must 
recognize that in such negotiations, where the element of mutual 
trust is lacking, even small agreements will constitute major 
accomplishments. 

The Soviet view of NATO is basically determined by the 
Soviet attitude towards the West as a whole. NATO for the 
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Soviets is essentially an aggressive military instrument used 
by Western “capitalist states in their decline’ to support so- 
called imperialistic policies and so to preserve themselves. In 
the Soviet view, the whole of Western policy, including the 
NATO alliance, is dominated by the United States, the home of 
“capitalist imperialism.” The pressures of reality have forced 
the present Soviet regime formally to jettison the view that war 
between East and West is inevitable, but its fundamental Marxist 
persuasion prevents it from abandoning the assumption that the 
West is essentially hostile to the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

This assumption determines the attitude which the Soviet 
Union takes not only toward NATO as a collective body, and 
towards United States policy in every other connection, but also 
toward the individual policies of each of the member countries 
of NATO. It is an attitude which underlies all of the difficulties 
which the Western countries have encountered in negotiating 
with the Russians. It is an attitude of very long standing, and 
one which, even if the members of NATO exercise the greatest 
care in the development of their future policies, collectively and 
individually, will be very difficult to modify. 

The Soviet assumption of a hostile West, quite apart from 
any communist messianic urge, has been more than sufficient to 
convince the Soviet leadership that they must concentrate on 
the building up of the strategic power of the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the Soviet leadership has dedicated its 
domestic and foreign policy for three decades to this purpose. 
Now, at the end of a decade of cold war, with the launching of 
intercontinental missiles and space satellites and with well-pub- 
licized advances in technology, the Soviet regime seems to feel 
that it has acquired the elements of military strength which it 
desired. These developments have led to results which will 
cause a further difficulty for negotiations between East and 
West. For the Soviet government will not be anxious, in seeking 
any agreement with NATO and the West, to jeopardize those 
levels of strength and those territorial arrangements for which 
it has worked so long and for which the Soviet peoples have 
paid so dearly. 

If we examine the modern history and political psychology 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, we are soon led to 
the premise for any effort to negotiate with the Russians, that 
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NATO and the West should bear in mind two basic and con- 
tinuing difficulties in the Soviet position. The first is the en- 
during Russian suspicion of Western intentions. The second 
is the Soviet reluctance to jeopardize its costly military achieve- 
ments to date. 

It is a disappointing but, I think, incontestable fact that at 
the end of 1957 the negotiations on disarmament had reached, 
at least temporarily, about as tight a deadlock as they had ever 
done in the course of upwards of eleven years. There had been 
encouraging developments during the early stages of the negotia- 
tions in London in the sense that the Soviet representative had 
appeared ready to discuss seriously several aspects of Western 
policy, including measures to provide safeguards against surprise 
attack. However, any remaining optimism was dissipated when 
a series of proposals put forward by the United States, United 
Kingdom, France and Canada in the UN Disarmament Sub- 
Committee on August 29 were immediately rejected as con- 
taining nothing of genuine value. 

In fact, the four Western nations outlined a plan for a first 
stage of disarmament which could be given effect immediately, 
without political conditions. Progress towards settlement of 
major political issues was, however, a condition for proceeding 
to subsequent stages. Some start on a solution to the problems 
which cause international conflicts is needed before we and our 
allies can make large defence reductions. Nevertheless, we 
believed and still believe that a significant step towards dis- 
armament would be taken if armed forces were reduced to the 
proposed levels of 2.5 million for the United States and the 
Soviet Union and 750,000 for France and the United Kingdom 
and the reductions were subject to international verification. 
Another valuable first step would be the deposit of certain arma- 
ments in internationally supervised depots. 

The four power proposals for nuclear disarmament provided 
for the renunciation of the use of nuclear weapons except in 
defence against an armed attack. They also proposed that pro- 
duction of fissionable materials for weapons purposes should 
cease and that transfers from weapons stockpiles to peaceful 
uses should be made—these measures being under an inspection 
system to verify compliance with the commitments. A time- 
table was put forward under which tests of nuclear weapons 
would be suspended in the first instance for a year. Provided 
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that satisfactory arrangements were being made to cease pro- 
duction of fissionable materials for weapons, the suspension 
would be extended indefinitely. Thus these proposals not only 
made suspension of tests a first and immediate move, they 
recognized that such suspension alone would not end the nuclear 
armaments race and accordingly connected it with measures 
which would reverse the trend towards ever larger stocks of 
the most destructive weapons. 

In order to ensure that all parties were conducting them- 
selves in accordance with their commitments under the disarma- 
ment agreement, the Western Powers put forward certain pro- 
posals for international inspection or supervision. In addition, 
to diminish the dangers of surprise attack, they included further 
provisions for aerial and ground inspection. The inclusion of 
such measures is of great importance to any disarmament 
system, particularly in the recent climate of mistrust, because 
they provide assurances that the nations will enjoy no less 
security than when relying on their existing defensive arrange- 
ments. As an earnest of Canada’s acceptance of this principle, 
the Canadian government has offered, subject to reciprocity on 
the part of the Soviet Union, to include all or a part of Canada 
in a system of aerial] inspection. 

It cannot but be with hope for success that we perceive an 
apparent Soviet willingness to take part in the basic step of 
discussions at a technical level of the means of achieving an 
inspection and control system for the detection of tests and 
against the mounting surprise attacks. However, we must 
remember that the Western proposals made in the UN Disarma- 
ment Sub-Committee on August 29, 1957, offered an equitable 
and practical basis for agreement on a first stage of disarma- 
ment complete with inspection and control. They were, I repeat, 
summarily dismissed by the Soviet Union. That rejection was 
reiterated and the Soviet position became even more uncom- 
promising during the course of the General Assembly in the 
late autumn. Indeed the Soviet government seemed determined 
to destroy the machinery for negotiation and succeeded at 
least in paralyzing it despite efforts in which Canadian repre- 
sentatives joined, to find a reasonable solution. 

We now face the recurrent question: where do we go from 
here? On the assumption that the preparatory talks to the 
high-level conference will be successful, it is apparent that a 
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“Summit Meeting” will have to deal with some aspects of dis- 
armament. 

Canada’s participation in the disarmament negotiations has 
been engendered by the desire to find the means of increasing 
the security of all nations while prejudicing the defence of none. 
Canadian representatives have continually borne in mind the 
necessity of meeting the legitimate interests of the Soviet Union. 
It is by no means clear that the Soviet Union is equally ready 
to concede that disarmament should be agreed for the general 
advantage and not in order to further exclusively Soviet policies. 
However, there are increasing international and perhaps also 
domestic pressures upon the Soviet rulers to accept the thesis 
that an agreement must be equitable. 

In the course of discussions at the last General Assembly of 
the United Nations I took the position that we were alive to 
the possibility of improving the Western proposals. We do not 
say that they are the last word or the only satisfactory means 
of achieving disarmament. It is possible to conceive of other 
combinations of measures which both the non-communist world 
and the Soviet Union could accept without a sense of undue risk. 
Perhaps one approach would be to combine certain general 
obligations with particular applications in one or more of the 
areas where the dangers of clash through miscalculation are 
greatest. This would once again organically connect the solu- 
tion of disarmament and political problems. But we must recog- 
nize that the connection is no less real even though one may 
choose to disregard it. Perhaps the most useful accomplish- 
ment which a summit conference could achieve in the disarma- 
ment field would be to give direction to renewed negotiations 
which might be addressed towards a general first stage agree- 
ment related to additional specific regional measures. 

Something may come of a summit conference if one is con- 
vened in the not too distant future. However, it should be 
remembered that the nations of the North Atlantic Alliance 
have never been unwilling to negotiate with the Soviet Union 
on any or all of the difficulties that exist between us. We have 
tried consistently to keep the question of such negotiations at 
the serious and practical level of day-to-day diplomacy. On the 
other hand, the Soviet Union has preferred to make its over- 
tures in a manner which cannot but raise questions as to their 
motives. We are reminded of past propaganda assaults on our 
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credulity which have led to no reduction of the tensions and 
troubles that characterize relations between the Soviet Union 
and the West today. 

It is for this reason that we have, in NATO, proceeded with 
the greatest thoroughness to examine the many Soviet proposals 
which have been made to various governments. Similarly, we 
have stated, both individually and collectively that we do not 
consider that a summit conference is the only way or necessarily 
the best way to achieve solutions to current problems. We have, 
however, made it abundantly clear that we are not opposed and 
will, indeed, welcome a summit conference if there is adequate 
work done beforehand to ensure that real negotiations can take 
place and real decisions can be reached. Only in such circum- 
stances will it be realistic to contemplate any let-up in our 
defences which have borne heavily on us but have served to 
preserve our independence during the last decade. I would add 
that rather than to risk frustration and indeed failure by at- 
tempting to settle all major problems between the Western 
Powers and the Soviet Union, we should perhaps, at the initial 
stage, direct our efforts to the achievement of more limited 
objectives. If such an approach were to prove successful, we 
would be establishing a climate of trust and confidence which is 
a prerequisite to the settlement of the broader problems that 
separate us from the Soviet Union. 

In a few months, NATO will enter the tenth year of its 
existence. We shall be coming to the point after which the 
Parties to the North Atlantic Treaty shall, in the words of the 
Treaty itself, 

if any of them so requests, consult together for the purpose of 

reviewing the Treaty, having regard for the factors then affecting 

peace and security in the North Atlantic area, including the develop- 
ment of universal as well as regional arrangements under the 

Charter of the United Nations for the maintenance of international 

peace and security. 

While it would be premature now to suggest possible amend- 
ments to the treaty, it must be the fervent wish of us all that 
conditions existing at that time will be such that the emphasis 
of the treaty on measures of collective self-defence will no longer 
be so important. We would also hope that habits of consultation 
and co-operation between members of the alliance on military 
matters will be extended still further than has been the case in 
the past into the political and economic areas. 
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While NATO in origin and development for nigh ten years 
has primarily been a defensive alliance in the military sense, it 
is to the economic and political spheres that we must look if 
NATO is to have enduring strength in the future. Faced with 
the threat of Soviet military domination in 1949, eight con- 
tinental countries of Europe joined with the United Kingdom, 
Iceland, the United States and Canada in the formation of a 
military alliance behind which the countries of Europe could 
confidently press forward the reconstruction of their war- 
ravaged economies. It is understandable that in the rush to 
construct strong defences in Europe, little time was left to con- 
template the importance of Article 2 of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. It provides that: 

The Parties will contribute toward the further development 
of peaceful and friendly international relations by strengthening 
their free institutions, by bringing about a better understanding 
of the principles upon which these institutions are founded, and by 
promoting conditions of stability and well-being. They will seek 
to eliminate conflict in their international economic policies and 
will encourage economic collaboration between any or all of them. 


It was only as the economic and political implications of the 
maintenance of the defensive shield and the capacity to retaliate 
against any attack became apparent that ever increasing atten- 
tion came to be paid to the importance of the undertaking in 
these fields made by all members of the alliance in signing or 
acceding to the treaty. Gradually members of NATO have been 
developing the habit of consulting with their allies on problems 
which they face and measures which they contemplate employ- 
ing to deal with these problems. Gradually there has been a 
broadening and deepening of the scope of this consultation. 
Gradually, but only very slowly, meaning is being given to the 
undertaking given by members of the alliance to eliminate con- 
flict in their international economic policies and to encourage 
economic collaboration. 

Despite the slow progress in the economic sphere as opposed 
to the policital sphere it is becoming increasingly evident that 
the economies—indeed every aspect of national existence— of 
all countries are interdependent. While an event in a far corner 
of the world may seem remote when viewed from Canada, it 
is likely that in one way or another that event will have an 
impact upon this country. However, the acceptance of the 
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interdependence of the economies of NATO members is an event 
of enormous importance to the future development and stability 
of all our economies. It is also a major contribution to the 
progressive and voluntary pooling of national sovereignty, the 
unrestrained exercise of which has in the past constituted one of 
the principal causes of international conflict. 

The history of the past half century is full of proofs that it 
is no longer possible for a nation, no matter how strong it 
may seem to be, to “go it alone’”—at least not for very long. 
Events of the past few years have demonstrated the truth of 
this with more crushing clarity than ever before. There is 
therefore cause for confident hope for mankind in the decision of 
the Heads of Government of the fifteen NATO countries to take 
positive steps to increase economic collaboration within the 
alliance. To assist in this process, the North Atlantic Council 
has been directed, without duplicating the work of other 
agencies, and in the spirit of Article 2 of the Treaty, from time 
to time to review economic trends and assess economic progress. 
The Council is also empowered and directed to make suggestions 
for improvements either through existing organizations or by 
the efforts of individual countries or in special cases by new 
initiatives. We must use economic tools to match the economic 
offensive of the Soviet Union who could thus attain world 
domination without dropping a bomb or launching a missile. 

As we approach the tenth anniversary of NATO’s creation, 
we can reflect with satisfaction on the development of habits 
and a frame of mind within the alliance in dealing with military 
and economic matters which are conducive to the furthering of 
interdependence in the political field. We have some way to go. 
We recognize that all is not perfect nor even nearly perfect. 
However, we are looking hopefully and working constructively 
toward the day when interdependence will be recognized as the 
guiding principle in the formulation of all our national policies. 
We have no desire collectively to dictate the policies of any mem- 
ber. Far less do we intend to impose policies on any nation or 
group of nations outside the North Atlantic area. We do, how- 
ever, look to the benefits which will accrue to us all through the 
exercise of self-discipline by individual members in formulating 
their national policies so that they not only avoid working to 
the detriment of other members, but, insofar as possible, are 
positively helpful to them. 
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MANKIND VERSUS THE H-BOMB 
Bertrand Russell* 


PPONENTS of the H-bomb are accused of hysteria by 
O those who disagree with them, but these men themselves 

become hysterical as soon as they realize that there are 
no rational arguments in support of their case. The sort of 
men who consider themselves “practical,” both in the East and 
West, appear to be incapable of grasping, or at any rate of acting 
upon, one quite simple fact, namely: from the present moment 
onwards until (if ever) scientific technique has been forgotten, 
any great war will, in all likelihood, involve the extinction of 
the human race. People who are not “practical,’”’ but are of the 
sort called “starry-eyed idealists,” will draw from this fact the 
conclusion that it would be a good thing to avoid great wars. 
They will proceed to argue that policies which make a great war 
likely are undesirable and that, if you wish human life to con- 
tinue, you should advocate measures which would prevent great 
wars. The people who think otherwise do not directly contro- 
vert these platitudes, but take refuge in rhetoric. They quote 
Patrick Henry’s exclamation, “Give me liberty or give me 
death!” They do not realize that this sentiment will have to be 
differently expressed if it is to be applicable to our time. If 
they could for one instant achieve thought not dominated by 
clichés, they would alter the wording and, as they looked round 
among their growing children, they would exclaim, “Give me 
liberty AND give THEM death!” I think it just possible that 
the growing children might not wholly appreciate the noble 
morality of this new slogan, especially if they realized that their 
death would be likely to be slow and agonizing. 

The matter is too grave for slogans, and I should wish to 
consider it as dispassionately as if it were a chess problem. 
White should represent humanity and red the H-bomb. Can 
white think of moves by which red will be mated? 

There are such moves, but there is much reason to fear that 
humanity may prefer defeat to adopting them. 

The problem is to prevent a great war. This problem has 
two parts: first to arrive at expedients such as shall prevent the 
outbreak of war in the near future; and second, to create such 
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international institutions as will make a great war improbable 
throughout an indefinite future. The first stage involves a 
series of steps of increasing difficulty. The easiest of these is 
to abolish H-bomb tests. We may hope that, following the 
example of Russia, the Western Powers will agree to this step 
in the near future. The next step is to prevent the spread of 
H-bombs to a number of Powers which do not at present possess 
them. This is a matter of very considerable importance because, 
with the spread of H-bombs to new Powers, there is a greatly 
increased likelihood of the outbreak of a great war that had not 
been intended by the major Powers. An important step would 
be gained if only Russia and America had H-bombs. As things 
stand at present, the West is anxious that these weapons should 
be acquired by Germany, and it is pretty certain that a demand 
by France will be found irresistible. It will follow inevitably 
that Communist Powers other than Russia will demand similar 
“protection,” and it may be assumed that such Asian and African 
States as are favoured by Russia will also acquire them. All 
this is not a distant prospect. It is a prospect which, if East 
and West maintain their present policies, is likely to be realized 
within a very few years. It is a prospect which makes the 
prevention of nuclear war very much more difficult than it has 
hitherto been. It also makes almost hopeless any scheme for 
the abolition or international control of nuclear weapons. 

This is one reason, perhaps the most important, which in- 
duces those in Britain who apprehend the magnitude of the 
nuclear peril to urge the British government to renounce nuclear 
weapons, if possible by agreement, but, if that is impossible, 
then unilaterally. Such renunciation should be combined with 
an attempt to induce Russia and America to abstain from allow- 
ing the bomb to nations other than themselves. I do not mean 
to suggest that the problem would be solved while Russia and 
America still possessed the bomb. What I do suggest is that a 
solution would then be more possible than it would be if all and 
sundry had the power of inflicting nuclear death. 

But the problem of armaments is only one part, and perhaps 
not the most important part, of the problem of preventing war 
in the near future. There are various danger zones: for ex- 
ample, North Africa, the Middle East, and Berlin. In all such 
regions, it is highly desirable that Russia and America should 
come to a definite and unequivocal understanding. Having estab- 
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lished such an understanding, they should agree that neither 
would do anything to facilitate a change in the new status quo. 
I am not suggesting this or that solution of the problems in- 
volved. The solution would have to be the result of diplomatic 
bargaining and should be such as to be unambiguous and in- 
volve no net advantage to either party. 

There has been much discussion of a possible disengagement 
in Central Europe. If it could be brought about, it would be a 
great boon. But the difficulties are enormous, and I doubt 
whether a satisfactory arrangement can be made until after 
a considerable diminution of mutual suspicion. I shall, however, 
rejoice if this doubt proves mistaken. 

If fruitful negotiations are to take place between East and 
West, certain conditions must be fulfilled. In the first place, 
each must recognize that it cannot hope to conquer the whole 
world and that the co-existence of two differing ideologies will 
have to be accepted as the co-existence of Christianity and Islam 
was accepted after centuries of futile conflict. In the second 
place, negotiations must be undertaken with the sincere desire, 
on both sides, of reaching an agreement. At present, each side 
aims at making proposals which the other side is sure to reject, 
but which will give a propaganda advantage to the side which 
makes them. This process is futile, and is merely part of the 
technique of the cold war. In the third place, agreements must 
not be such as can be interpreted differently by the two sides. 
They must be clear, precise, and definite. 

If all these preliminaries had been successfully achieved, the 
stage would be set for more fundamental reforms. Agreement 
to abolish nuclear weapons, combined with a reduction of con- 
ventional armaments, would serve one very important purpose. 
It would remove the fear of sudden unprovoked attack which 
at present exists on both sides. Although each side is con- 
vinced that it will not itself indulge in such unprovoked attack, 
it feels no such confidence about the other side, and this mutual 
suspicion makes any genuine co-operation between East and 
West impossible. 

But it would be unfounded optimism to suppose that an agreed 
abolition of nuclear weapons meant an end of the fear of nuclear 
war. If war should break out, each side would consider that 
previous agreements were no longer binding and each side would 
at once proceed to the manufacture of nuclear weapons. Unless 
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the war were very short this would mean universal disaster. 
There will, therefore, be no reason to expect the continued 
existence of the human race until an International Authority 
has been established sufficiently powerful to coerce even the 
strongest Power. Until this has been done, mankind must be 
content to live on expedients and hope. 

There is another reason for desiring the establishment of a 
strong supranational Authority. It is clear that atomic power 
will very soon be widely employed in industry, and it is likely 
that the material required could be used for military purposes 
without very great difficulty. To prevent this, an international 
inspectorate will be indispensable. 

If all these measures are adopted, mankind may continue to 
exist. If not, an end before the conclusion of the present 
century is probable. 








“DE GAULLE A POUVOIR”: 
SOME REFLECTIONS 
John C. Cairns* 


N the midst of a crisis an observer writes as he runs. Much, 
| perhaps most, of the present developments in France is now 

hidden. It will be some little while before the picture be- 
comes at all clear. But it is possible even at this early date to 
make some general observations and to take a tentative glance 
back at the very recent past. Apparently there is to be a pause. 
General de Gaulle is installed as President of the Council, with 
full powers to act while the National Assembly takes a lengthy 
“vacation.” The collapse of the parliamentary system is virtu- 
ally complete. Though the trappings of legality have been pre- 
served, the present regime owes its establishment to military 
revolt and a generous application of the art of blackmail. Not, 
a sceptic might think, a very promising beginning for a govern- 
ment from which so much is expected. Yet though rivers may 
not rise higher than their source, one must hope the General’s 
government will somehow transcend its abysmal origins. Just 
how, however, remains utterly obscure. 

Clearly the play of politics which culminated in the short- 
lived government of Pierre Pflimlin had become expensive and 
farcical. Never before had the Republic of Pals—as Robert de 
Jouvenel christened the old Chamber of Deputies more than 
forty years ago—appeared so capricious, so incapable of seeing 
and acting upon the national interest, so bound to sectarian 
interests, so unwilling to give a lead to opinion. The Gaullist 
supporters who claimed that the Army rather than the Assembly 
represented public opinion (it was, they noted, a conscript 
Army!) were either dishonest or fools. The Army of course 
expressed nothing but the opinion of colonels and general officers. 
The Assembly, on the other hand, mirrored exactly the divisions, 
interests, prejudices, fears and hopes of the electoral nation. 
This might not seem necessarily good, but it was indisputably 
true. And if it was simple to damn this Assembly on many 
scores, there was a nice question whether it had acted with much 
greater inconsequence on this question than, say, the Reichstag 
before 1933 or the British House of Commons before 1939 on 
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others. Neither comparison of course would be flattering. In 
toppling governments, the Assembly had done no more than 
reflect the inability of Frenchmen to be reasonable about the 
state of France since the Second World War, to readjust their 
outlook in a world where France was a second-rate power (to 
be ranked even—ah! there’s the rub—somewhat below Great 
Britain), to adopt a national, international and colonial policy 
commensurate with their means. The agony of the political 
regime had been the agony of a proud and civilized people 
living on their reputation and the memory of achievements gone 
by, at the expense of the very real possibilities open to them in 
the second half of the century (though their economic advance 
since 1945 had been very great indeed). 

From the Hotel Matignon, from the Palais Bourbon and from 
most of the Paris editorial offices had flowed like a stream of 
destructive lava the same old bourrage de crdne: speeches and 
articles wildly unreal in their estimate of the power and place 
of France. France, which so prides itself upon Cartesian clarté, 
had been mentally assaulted by more nonsense about the way 
the world goes round than one might find in the tabloids of 
London or care to imagine. The result was an orgy of self- 
indulgence, public temper tantrums, sunday-school lectures from 
statesmen in Washington who might have benefitted from Social 
Psychology la, and the usual maddening clucks from across the 
Channel (the tradition of “How different from the home life of 
our own dear Queen” dies hard). All this had not served to impel 
Frenchmen to come to grips with the unsolved difficulties of the 
Fourth Republic. 

Like other Western peoples, the French have been on the run 
in the colonial field. Though the results have not been very 
different in the end, the process has been incomparably more 
bloody for them than for the British or the Dutch. Faced 
with militant nationalisms (whether fostered by Moscow or 
Cairo), the Republic chose to fight it out, to show the world, as 
they said—one wonders, in this context, who would be impressed, 
and to what end—that French feats of arms were not a thing 
of the past, to cast itself in the role of defender of occidental 
civilization. The odds against it were too great. La mission 
civilisatrice ended in the débacle of Dien Bien Phu, the misbe- 
gotten adventure of exiling and restoring King Mohammed V 
of Morocco, the surrender of independence to Habib Bourguiba. 
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It would be difficult to conceive of a more catastrophic colonial 
policy than that pursued for a dozen years under the sign of 
the French Union. A policy of prestige and force, it was 
motivated by the commercial and industrial interests who feared 
the loss of their wealth and mobilized the settlers in their cause, 
sponsored by the Army in the remembrance of more glorious 
days gone by, and approved by the nation which, though it might 
as a whole never glimpse much more of empire than could be 
seen on a fair day from Marseille or Nice, was nonetheless con- 
vinced that France could not live without Indochina. And piece 
by piece the empire fell away. But though the cost of opposing 
this process was very heavy and the bloodshed considerable, the 
policy ran on. And in Algeria, technically, miraculously a part 
of metropolitan France, the line of no retreat seemed to have 
been drawn. One could see why. 

The dilemma of fighting on or abandoning a European popula- 
tion amounting to more than one million souls, of withdrawing 
back across the Mediterranean or of subduing the National 
Liberation Front in order to retain the burgeoning wealth of the 
Sahara alone—this dilemma was the sharpest yet faced. The 
political regime had virtually withdrawn France from Tunisia 
and Morocco. It had won no laurels from the nation (curiously 
unaware that this regime was merely the expression of its own 
lowest common denominator) on that account—much less from 
those with substantial colonial holdings. Hence no President of 
the Council, whatever he might believe in his heart, dared suggest 
the abandonment of Algeria to native rule. The schemes for 
belated sharing of power—always on a basis of inequality—with 
the Arab and Berber peoples were, at the very least, too little 
and too late. The FLN leaders might have not the slightest 
notion how they would manage, pay for, educate and modernize 
an independent Algeria (despite the hope of oil and the successes 
of Colonel Nasser), but they pushed on in their rebellion just 
the same. With the Frenchmen on the run, why stop? Espe- 
cially when it was evident that there were divided counsels at 
home, when intellectuals like Raymond Aron went so far as to 
question the present course, when public disapproval of Brigadier 
Jacques Massu’s unrestrained techniques for destroying the 
rebels found some expression. 

In this situation the Army gradually freed itself from the 
civil regime of Paris. For many months it was known that the 
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Minister for Algeria, Robert Lacoste, found himself between the 
devil and the deep blue sea, incapable of identifying himself 
either with the government or with the Army and the Europeans 
in Algiers. A vociferous spokesman for the repression of rebel- 
lion, he was a straw man, the feeble last link between a virtually 
independent army command and a succession of impotent govern- 
ments. His recall by Pflimlin resulted in the overt disobedience 
of Generals Salan and Massu. In this act (for which the pres- 
cribed penalty is normally court-martial) was expressed all the 
pent-up contempt for and hatred of the political regime which 
had rankled in the Army since—how long was it ?—certainly 
since the vicious Republican assault on the ranks of the officers 
by the victorious anti-clerical Dreyfusards more than half a 
century ago. This profound dislike of the parliamentary regime 
had boiled up in the dramatic last days of the Third Republic 
in May and June, 1940. It had poured forth from the scornful 
lips of the defeated Generals in the Riom courthouse in 1942, 
and again in the bitter testimony General Weygand gave to the 
parliamentary commissioners after the war. Now it took the 
form of public defiance of the legal government of France, sup- 
ported by a section of the irrational Algerian Europeans and 
their defenders in the homeland. 

The government did not act. It could not act, for it had no 
power. It did not even have the assurance that the police were 
with it. And in any event, who arrests the Generals? The 
government thereupon did what no Republican government had 
ever done before: it crawled cravenly. It appealed to the Army’s 
loyalty and pretended that this military rebellion did not exist. 
It was rewarded with the resignation of the Army Chief of 
Staff, an open declaration of support for the Algiers junta. At 
this point it seemed that the regime had finally touched bottom. 
And while the Army rebels spread their operations to Corsica, 
threatening similar coups in the homeland, de Gaulle’s forces 
went into action. Twelve years of waiting for the great recall 
to save France ended in that series of automobile journeys up 
and down the road to Colombey-les-Deux-Eglises which would 
have been farcical, had they not been finally successful. The 
Army, whether with the connivance of de Gaulle or not, had— 
temporarily, at the very least—destroyed the regime. 

Frenchmen, the reporters cabled to the expectant world, 
danced in the streets and said it was about time. At the eleventh 
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hour the National Assembly had rallied in support of Pflimlin, 
closing ranks on behalf of the parliamentary republic and them- 
selves. But it was then too late. This new found Republican 
unity was too patently unreal. Pflimlin’s nerve failed (he was 
no more than a symbol of that middle of the road politician who 
ran the Fourth Republic as he had run the Third before). He 
stepped down, as Paul Reynaud had stepped down in June, 1940, 
voluntarily capitulating to the Army. To make doubly sure that 
the manoeuvering was over, the President of the Republic, an 
undistinguished routine politician, whose election in 1954, pro- 
tracted to the point of scandal, scarcely qualified him to lecture 
the deputies to whom he was beholden for residence in the 
Elysée, announced that unless the General were accepted he, 
René Coty, would resign, leaving the state headless. This, his 
first substantial act in public office, was decisive. Dropping the 
legendary third-person usage of his days in self-imposed exile, 
de Gaulle assumed the presidential first person and went to 
work. Several threats to turn the country over to the rebellious 
Generals in Algeria subdued the last parliamentary resistance. 
What Charles Maurras and his muck-raking friends used to call 
the Abject Regime was brought down in the dust. To an out- 
sider in all this, the thought occurred that possibly something 
more than the regime had been struck down. 

Before this twenty-sixth President of the Council stretched 
all the old domestic, international and colonial difficulties. That 
he had plans for the reorganization of the government of France 
along presidential lines was certain. If he had solutions for 
the unsolved riddles of taxation, foreign trade, the question of 
salaries, the rebellion of France’s Arab and Berber subjects, they 
were not immediately apparent. If he knew how to compel 
Frenchmen to see their situation less as the result of American 
machinations against them than as the consequence of historical 
evolution, mere chance and their own blind follies, he gave no 
sign. It seemed likely that he might offer compromises in North 
Africa. It seemed certain he would work along with the Western 
powers in NATO. It was hardly less certain that he would 
never abandon a policy of prestige. 

So matters stood as Charles de Gaulle took office once more. 
But in the wake of recent events, an observer might wonder 
whether liberal parliamentary democracy in France had not 
suffered such a complete and humiliating defeat as would make 
its revival a very long-term operation indeed. 











GUNS AND BUTTER: FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
IN CANADA’S TWENTY-THIRD PARLIAMENT 
John Meisel* 


Commons during the twenty-third Parliament.1 This was 

hardly surprising. Canada’s political climate, after the 
electoral defeat suffered by the Liberal party on June 10th, was 
one of uncertainty and excited expectations. Mr. St. Laurent’s 
cabinet resigned and was replaced by a minority government 
headed by Mr. Diefenbaker. What would happen next? How 
long would the government remain undefeated in the House? 
Who would succeed Mr. St. Laurent as the leader of the Liberal 
party? Questions of this sort tended to drive from public atten- 
tion the less immediate problems of foreign policy. Neverthe- 
less, two issues, at least, caused the intense political struggle to 
shift from the arena provided by domestic politics onto the more 
open ground of international relations. These issues were first, 
the arrangements between Canada and the United States for 
the defence of the North American continent and secondly, 
Canada’s external economic relations. 

The new Parliament was summoned to meet on October 14. 
But since much of what transpired during the session referred 
to events which took place between the election and the solemn 
opening of Parliament by Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II, refer- 
ence will be made here to some of the actions the new govern- 
ment took before the session began. Mr. Diefenbaker early pro- 
vided some surprise by keeping for himself the portfolio formerly 
held by Mr. Pearson. This met with considerable criticism, 
chiefly on the grounds that Canada’s responsibilities in the inter- 
national field were so great as to require a full-time minister in 


[) commer politics dominated the debates in the House of 
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1. For reviews of foreign policy discussions in Parliament during 
previous recent sessions see Kenneth McNaught, “Parliamentary 
Control of Foreign Policy?” International Journal, Autumn, 1956, 
pp.251-60; James Eayrs, “Canadian Policy During the Suez Crisis”, 
Ibid. Spring, 1957, pp.97-108; J. A. Aitcheson, “Canadian Foreign 
Policy in the House and on the Hustings”, Jbid. Autumn, 1957, 
pp.273-287. A large number of references (more numerous than a 
general article of this sort would normally warrant) is provided so 
that the reader wishing to retrace the author’s steps in Hansard 
will find enough clues to facilitate a smooth journey. 
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charge of the Department of External Affairs. Almost all of 
the criticism was forgotten and gave way to praise when Dr. 
Sidney E. Smith, until then the highly esteemed President of 
the University of Toronto, was sworn in as Secretary of State 
for External Affairs on September 13. But long before Mr. 
Smith assumed office the government took a number of important 
steps affecting Canada’s external relations. 

First, in point of time, came the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference which was held from June 25 to July 5. 
Mr. Diefenbaker was reported in the press as having made an 
excellent impression in London. At the conference the Prime 
Minister invited the Commonwealth finance ministers to discuss 
at a meeting in Canada, trade relations within the Common- 
wealth. These discussions were held at Mont Tremblant after 
the September gathering in Washington of the International 
Monetary Fund and came in for extended discussion during the 
subsequent session of Parliament. 

Mr. Diefenbaker started another lively controversy imme- 
diately upon returning to Canada from the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference. He was quoted as having said, upon 
alighting from the plane, that he would like to see the diversion 
to Britain of about 15 per cent. of purchases Canada now makes 
in the United States. This general proposal became accepted 
government policy and encountered considerable criticism. 
Britain responded dramatically to Canadian trade overtures 
before Parliament was convened. On September 29 Mr. Thorney- 
croft announced that the United Kingdom would welcome the 
discussion with Canada of the creation of a free trade area com- 
prising the two countries. 

A number of developments affecting Canada’s relations with 
the United States also took place before Parliament opened. On 
August 1 the governments’ concerned announced the creation of 
an American-Canadian joint headquarters at Colorado Springs 
of a new continental air defence command. While in military 
matters relations between the two countries were becoming more 
intimate, economically they were increasingly strained. Canada 
was extremely apprehensive about indications that the United 
States was trying to exclude from its markets a number of 
Canadian products. Equally alarming was the American 
practice of interfering with Canada’s traditional wheat markets 
by expanding the United States agricultural surplus disposal 
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programme. Canada’s reaction to her neighbour’s economic 
policies was given considerable publicity in the United States 
when the Prime Minister addressed a conference on Canadian- 
American relations at Dartmouth College. Strong representa- 
tions were also made by the Canadian government when the 
joint United States-Canadian committee on trade and economic 
matters met and enabled the Canadian Ministers of Finance, 
Trade, Agriculture and External Affairs to talk to their Amer- 
ican opposite numbers. As will be shown below, other aspects 
of Canada’s relations with the outside world received some 
attention in the House and in the Standing Committee on External 
Affairs.2_ But most of the discussion was concerned with matters 
relating to the issues mentioned in this and the preceding para- 
graph. The way in which the parties reacted to these issues 
gives some indication of the degree to which opinion in the 
House, and presumably in the country, was united or divided on 
the issue of Canada’s external relations. 

The proposal to divert 15 per cent. of Canadian trade from 
the United States to Britain was justified by the government 
on several grounds. Canada, it was argued, was showing a 
colossal trade-deficit ($1,384 million) with the United States 
while at the same time maintaining a highly favourable trade 
balance with Britain. It would be better for Canada to become 
somewhat less dependent on American supplies. To divert some 
of Canada’s purchases from the United States would help re- 
store the share Britain had before the war in the Canadian 
market; it would enable Britain to buy more primary produce in 
Canada and it would also prevent the latter country from having 
a dangerously large number of eggs in one (made in U.S.A.) 
basket. Much of the opposition to the proposals was linked to 
the way in which the government treated Britain’s response to 
it. Britain, it will be recalled, suggested to the Canadian govern- 
ment that a free trade area be established between the two 
countries. But the proposal was made in an unorthodox way. 
At a press conference, held at Mont Tremblant in connection with 
the Commonwealth Trade Conference, Mr. Thorneycroft men- 
tioned that he intended to submit the free trade proposals to 
the Canadian government during a forthcoming trip to Ottawa. 


2. Since the discussion of foreign policy in the Senate debates added 
nothing of substance to what was said in the House, all references 
here will be to the discussions in the Lower House. 
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Mr. Fleming, thus suddenly confronted with the need of saying 
something about this proposal, gave a somewhat less than 
enthusiastic reply. Discussing the matter in the House, on 
October 22, he explained his position: 


. .. I was invited to state the attitude of the Canadian govern- 
ment. . . . Obviously it would have been improper of me to do such 
a think (sic!) under the circumstances. The proposal had not yet 
been submitted. Obviously it had never been before the Canadian 
government. I was just listening in the course of Mr. Thorney- 
croft’s answers to the questions put to him at the conference as to 
the features of the proposal as he unfolded them at that time, and 
I declined—and I think quite properly so—to make any comment 
on that proposal except to say that I thought it would be realized 
that it would involve formidable difficulties in any consideration 
that might be given to it by the Canadian government. However, 
until the proposal that had been set forth and submitted, I indicated 
that I could not undertake to make any comments on it.3 


The government gave no indication that it later responded to 
the British proposal more positively in private than it had in 
public at the time of the Mont Tremblant press conference. 

Members of the opposition were extremely critical (although 
not always for the same reasons) of the government’s attitude to 
the question of Anglo-Canadian trade. In the first place, some 
had the impression that the proposal for the 15 per cent. shift 
in Canada’s imports, had grown out of Mr. Diefenbaker’s exuber- 
ance occasioned by his return from the successful Common- 
wealth conference. It was thought, therefore, that it was not 
the result of serious governmental planning.* Secondly, there 
was some misgiving about the adequacy of the measures con- 
templated by the government to achieve the task it had set for 
itself. The only concrete measures proposed by the government, 
it was pointed out, consisted of increasing the $100 maximum 
value of duty-free goods tourists could bring back to Canada 
from Britain and of sending a high-level trade mission to the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Pearson thought that these measures 
were wholly inadequate, if the diversion of $625 million worth 
of trade was to be achieved.© Mr. St. Laurent argued (October 


3. Canada. House of Commons Debates, Session 1957-58. Oct. 23, p. 307. 
All references in this article are to the unrevised edition of the 
Debates. 

4. See particularly the comments by Mr. Paul Martin. Jbid., Nov. 15, 
p.1197. 

5. Ibid., Oct. 23, p.331. 
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16, 1957) that there were only three possible ways of bringing 
about a diversion of trade on this scale: the Bennett way, the 
Soviet way, and the Thorneycroft way. To impose discriminat- 
ing tariffs on United States goods or to subject exports and im- 
ports to rigid state control were unacceptable means as far as 
Mr. St. Laurent was concerned. And the Thorneycroft way, 
which would remove trade barriers between Britain and Canada 
was not being taken seriously by the government. 

The third major criticism levelled against the government 
was that the 15 per cent. proposal would antagonize the United 
States, Canada’s most important customer by far. The proposal 
to divert some of Canada’s purchases would certainly be con- 
sidered anti-American and would inevitably be used by protec- 
tionist interests in the United States in their vigorous efforts 
to exclude certain Canadian products from the American market. 
The Liberal criticism, then, was essentially that the measures 
taken by the government were inadequate to achieve the desired 
diversion and that the proposal might have adverse effects on 
Canada’s relations with the United States. Mr. Pearson ex- 
pressed qualified approval of the idea behind the proposal in a 
sentence somewhat lacking in incisiveness: “I do not for one 
minute suggest that if it could be done by the right method, and 
without doing this country any harm in other ways, it would not 
be a good thing to do.”’ (October 23, 1957). But he thought that 
a great variety of factors had made for changes in the economies 
of Canada, Britain and the United States—changes which made 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s proposal an impractical one. 

Mr. Victor Quelch, speaking for the Social Credit party wel- 
comed the Prime Minister’s proposal. In discussing it and on 
many other occasions in the course of the session, he argued 
for “an extension of trade with the sterling area, the acceptance 
of inconvertible currency and the spending of that sterling to 
buy goods in the sterling area that we are presently buying 
from the United States. In that way,” he claimed, “we would 
enable the sterling area to achieve a greater degree of the balance 
with Canada, and would enable Canada to achieve a greater 
degree of balance with the United States, or at least to reduce 
our imbalance of trade with that country.” (October 23, 1957). 


The CCF, like the other opposition parties, was highly critical 
of the negative way in which the government responded to the 
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British free trade proposal. F. S. Zaplitny listed five reasons 
why Canada should accept it: 


First, it would reduce the cost of living in Canada, a problem 
which is our No. 1 headache at the present time. Second, it would 
improve our export position with regard to primary products so 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned. Third, it would improve 
the quality of our consumer goods in Canada. Fourth, it would 
help to level out our trade balance; and fifth, it would be a step 
toward the solidarity of our commonwealth. 


In deploring the unenthusiastic reception given by the govern- 
ment to the British proposal, Mr. Zaplitny expressed the senti- 
ments also voiced by a large number of spokesmen for the Liberal 
and Social Credit Parties: “You can imagine the shock that 
many of us... felt... when... the Canadian government 
seemed to react in a sort of horrified manner as if to say well 
now, look, fellows; surely you did not need to take us quite that 
seriously. We did not really mean what we said.”’ (November 
12, 1957). 

Some question was raised as to the manner in which the 
government had first been made aware of the British proposal. 
Mr. Martin asked Mr. Fleming whether he had heard of the 
British proposal before the Mont Tremblant conference. Had 
not the British Minister of Food and Agriculture mentioned it 
on September 10? Mr. Fleming replied that Mr. Amory had 
“touched very lightly on the possibility that the United Kingdom 
ministers, when they came here later on, might be putting for- 
ward some suggestion of a free trade area. But he did not put 
forward any proposal, on behalf of his government, as a proposal 
to the Canadian government.” (October 23, 1957). Mr. Diefen- 
baker also said, in response to a question from Mr. Martin, that 
Sir David Eccles had not visited him for the purpose of acquaint- 
ing him with the British proposal, on the occasion of the Prime 
Minister’s sojourn at the United Nations. 

A number of interesting exchanges took place over the ques- 
tion of where the Liberal party stood on the issue of free trade. 
Would it accept the British proposal if it were in office? Mr. 
Martin, who thought that acceptance would, among other things, 
enable Canada to gain entry into the European free-trade area, 
made his position reasonably clear: “I do not say that this is 
a fully acceptable proposal, but I say it is one which on its very 
face deserves careful examination.” (November 15, 1957). Mr. 
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Pearson was hard pressed early in the new year to clarify his 
position as the following exchange shows: 


Mr. Green: Are the hon. members and the Liberal party in 
favour of free trade with the United Kingdom? 


Mr. Pearson: That is a perfectly reasonable question, Mr. 
Speaker. ... What we are trying to do, of course, as an opposition, 
and as it is our duty to do, is to find out the policy of those who are 
responsible for these matters. 


Some hon. Members: Oh, oh. 


Mr. Pearson: But, Mr. Speaker, I will be very glad indeed to 
tell my hon. friends what I would have done in the matter. I would 
have announced at once that this is a far-reaching, imaginative and 
constructive proposal on the part of the United Kingdom govern- 
ment and one which seems to indicate the seriousness of their 
intention of getting closer economically to Canada, ... and I would 
have followed that up by saying that this proposal should be im- 
mediately and sympathetically considered in discussions between the 
two governments. 


Mr.Green: Yes, but are you in favour of it? 


Mr. Pearson: And, Mr. Speaker ...I think I would have... 


added . . . that while it is very important indeed to work out 
bilateral relationships of that kind which increase trade between 


countries ...it is of even greater importance to expand this area 
of freer trade beyond two countries. I would have suggested that 
perhaps the British proposal could have been discussed within the 
context of Atlantic freer trade so that all this talk about economic 
interdependence in NATO might eventually result in some ac- 
tion...6 


There was a good deal of discussion of the Trade Mission 
which was sent to Britain. The purpose of the mission, as out- 
lined by the Minister of Trade and Commerce, was “to stimulate 
purchases from United Kingdom sources of goods now imported 
by Canada from non-commonwealth countries. Its immediate 
objectives [were] to provide a favourable climate and to seek 
specific opportunities for the expansion of British exports to 
Canada, so that Canada may take full advantage of sources of 
supply in the United Kingdom, and British exporters may parti- 
cipate increasingly in Canada’s growing import requirements.” 
(November 8, 1957). The government seemed well satisfied 
with the reception the mission received in Britain and was con- 


6. Ibid., Jan. 7, p.2970. This is a slightly condensed version of the 


exchange. 
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fident that its work would lead to an increase in Canada’s pur- 
chases in the United Kingdom. Opposition members were critical 
of the fact that at a time when Canada was experiencing diffi- 
culty in selling her agricultural products, the mission was being 
sent abroad for the purpose of buying and not selling. Related 
to this objection was the fear that regardless of what the 
government said or intended, some of the purchases resulting 
from it would compete with goods manufactured in Canada. 
“We want Canadian workers to work, not British workers,” said 
Mr. Sinclair. (December 4, 1957). Some French speaking mem- 
bers voiced similar sentiments. Mr. Wilfrid LaCroix, for ex- 
ample, took an unequivocally protectionist line: “Unless we 
maintain the Liberal policy of protecting our industries against 
depreciated currency and low salary countries our Canadian in- 
dustries will be wiped out...” (November 15, 1957). Maurice 
Breton condemned the government for mixing sentiment with 
business. “If the mission was a success for England, which is 
likely, we are less certain that it was a success for Canada.” 
(January 3, 1958). Mr. Fleming attacked the opposition for 
creating the impression that the purchases sought by the trade 
mission would deprive Canadian workmen of jobs. “Let us 
scotch that ugly apparition right now,” he said. (December 4, 
1957). 

The question of Canada’s economic relations with Britain was 
frequently discussed with reference to American trade policies, 
particularly insofar as they interfered with Canadian exports. 
The opposition was continually asking the government to protest 
to Washington against discriminatory practices which excluded 
some Canadian products from the American market and which 
competed unfairly with others in markets overseas. The much 
heralded Canadian-American conference came under considerable 
fire in the House, partly because of an indiscretion of Mr. Weeks. 
The Secretary of Commerce was reported as having said, upon 
leaving one of the sessions of the conference, “We fixed ‘em’.”’ 
Although, after receiving a communication from Mr. Fleming, he 
explained that what he had meant was that the Americans and 
Canadians had settled, or fixed, a lot of questions, this explana- 
tion proved to be rather unconvincing. The government had 
made much of the need to stand up to the United States and to 
inform that country’s government of Canada’s objections to 
some aspects of American trade policy. Mr. Fleming informed 
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the House that the Canadian view had been presented forcibly, 
and that the American secretaries gave the following assurance: 

The United States members affirm to the Canadian ministers 
their intention in all surplus disposal activities to avoid, insofar as 
possible, interfering with normal commercial marketings. 

They gave assurance that under the present revised commodity 
credit corporation barter program each barter contract must result 
in a net increase in exports of the agricultural commodity involved, 
and that interest must be paid until the strategic materials are 
delivered or payment is otherwise effected for the agricultural 
commodities. 

The opposition parties accused the government of having ob- 

tained no new or concrete commitments while holding talks in 
Washington. Mr. Pearson gleefully quoted the pro-Conservative 
Montreal Gazette’s description of the Washington pilgrimage as 
“a force less than irresistible which met an object not per- 
ceptibly movable.” (October 23, 1957). This criticism became 
more vociferous as some members of the government, including 
even Mr. Fleming, later made public statements critical of 
American agricultural surplus disposal policy and as the United 
States restricted by 15 per cent. the importation of Canadian oil 
into the Western states. This restrictive American move pro- 
voked a barrage of anti-American and anti-government state- 
ments. Was this the result of the government’s talk of diverting 
15 per cent. of Canada’s trade? asked Messrs, Martin and Pickers- 
gill. This “diplomacy by insult” (Mr. Argue) was “a breach of 
the understanding at the (December, 1957) NATO conference,” 
(Mr. Coldwell), which might well be countered by putting “severe 
limitations on the importation into Canada of United States re- 
fined petroleum products.” (Mr. Regier) (January 3, 1958). 

Much of the discussion of American-Canadian trade rela- 
tions was, of course, concerned with Canadian attempts (and 
American interference with them) to dispose of mounting stocks 
of wheat. Here by no means were all opposition spokesmen 
critical of the American agricultural disposal programme. Mr. 
Quelch, of the Social Credit party, repeatedly eulogized the 
American ways of disposing of surpluses and urged the Cana- 
dian government to adopt the same methods. The American 
way, according to a number of the Social Credit spokesmen, as- 
sured the farmer of reasonable security while at the same time 
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feeding some of the hungry nations.?7. Mr. Quelch argued that 
the American programme fulfilled the functions which a com- 
mittee of experts appointed by the director general of FAO had 
outlined for a proposed international commodity clearing house. 
Mr. Jacob Schulz of the CCF also recommended that Canada 
follow the American example of disposing of surpluses through 
sales for dollars, sales for local currency, barter trade and 
through other relief assistance. (October 29, 1957). Both parties 
whose support was concentrated largely in the prairie provinces 
therefore urged the government to copy some of the methods 
which had been employed successfully by the Americans. Fre- 
quent questions were asked (usually by members of the CCF) 
about whether the government was exploring all the available 
means of disposing of Canada’s wheat and other grain. Countries 
as diverse as Australia, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Japan, China, 
Poland, Spain, Rumania and the Soviet Union figured in these 
questions. The Liberal party was, on the whole, less inclined 
to push the government into unorthodox ways of reducing 
Canadian agricultural surpluses. Criticism from the official op- 
position was concentrated on the failure of the government to 
make more effective representations in Washington and on 
alleged inconsistencies in the governm «nt’s statements about its 
satisfaction with the commitments made by the United States 
not to interfere unduly with Canadian markets. 

Government spokesmen replied to opposition criticism by 
asserting that Canada’s views had been placed before the author- 
ities in Washington as emphatically as they had ever been 
before. Mr. Churchill also told the House what precisely Canada 
objected to in American disposal programmes: It was to any- 
thing that interferes with normal commercial markets, whether 
it be barter deals, heavy subsidization of flour, or long term 
loans. (December 7, 1957). While the government spokesmen 
disclaimed direct responsibility for the sale of Canadian wheat, 
they pointed to a number of measures that had been taken, en- 
abling Canada to sell more abroad. Among these the following 
were most important: the amendment of the Export Credits In- 
surance Act to grant seven to ten year credit arrangements 
enabling Colombo Plan countries to purchase Canadian wheat, 


4. See, for example, Ibid., speeches by Mr. Quelch, Dec. 6, p. 1983; 
Dec. 20, p.2682; Mr. Hansell, Dec. 7, pp.2034-5; Mr. Olson, p.2056. 
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an outright grant to Ceylon for the purpose of alleviating the 
consequences of a disastrous flood, shipment under the Colombo 
Plan to India and Pakistan, Mr. Gordon Churchill’s trip to Europe 
accompanying the wheat board representatives who were seeking 
to promote the sale of wheat and the exploration of possibilities 
to sell wheat to China.® 

On the question of Canada’s foreign economic relations, a 
question incidentally, which was discussed more frequently than 
any other aspect of our foreign affairs, there was obviously sub- 
stantial agreement on ends. Where the parties differed was on 
the means. The Liberals were, on the whole, critical of the 
manner in which the government went about protecting and 
extending Canada’s markets abroad. The implication was, of 
course, clear: they, the Liberals, had done better when they 
were in office. The government, on the other hand, argued that 
its performance was more energetic and would prove more fruit- 
ful than that of its predecessors. On the proposal to divert 15 
per cent. of Canada’s purchases from the United States there 
was a genuine difference of opinion. The Liberals thought that 
the way in which this aim was announced weakened Canada’s 
position vis-a-vis the United States. If this policy were to be 
tried at all (and the Liberals had some doubts about its practic- 
ability), the talk should have centred on increasing trade with 
Britain rather than on diverting it from the United States. The 
Social Credit and CCF parties made indefatigable attempts to 
prod the government into seeking new ways of disposing of 
agricultural surpluses. The CCF was somewhat more interna- 
tionally-minded in this matter, pleading for greater aid to under- 
developed countries and more vigorous support for international 
agencies. Amongst the Social Creditors Mr. Quelch stood out as 
the person advocating similar policies. Mr. Blackmore, on the 
other hand, delivered an impassioned attack on United States 
trade policies in which he argued that GATT was one of the 
“monstrosities . . . contrived by the United States and forced 
upon the rest of the nations by the United States in order to 
enable her to drive her goods into the economy of almost any 
nation under the sun.”” (January 17, 1958). 

American-Canadian relations on the military level provided 
the second most outstanding issue of foreign policy raised during 


8. See, for example, Ibid., Nov. 7, 20, pp.846, 1329: Dec. 4, 14, 19, 
pp.1s68ff, 2380ff, 2575; Jan. 3, 8, 23, pp.2773, 2979ff, 3665-6. 
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the twenty-third parliament. But if relations between the two 
countries insofar as they touched on North American defence 
plans were the subject of acrimonious debate, it was not really 
because there was serious disagreement among the parties about 
the need for co-ordinated defence plans. The differences of 
opinion concerned the way in which the government went about 
assuring the co-ordinated defence of the continent and the role 
which Parliament had (or had not) played in defining the new 
Canadian-American defence responsibilities. 

The whole matter started innocently enough towards the end 
of October. Mr. Pearson asked in the House the system of in- 
tegrated operational control of the air defence forces of Canada 
and the United States through a joint command, as agreed to on 
August 6th, had yet been set up. If so, would the Minister of 
National Defence table the order in council and other relative 
documents? Mr. Pearkes indicated that the joint command had 
been set up and he tabled the order in council appointing Air 
Marshall Slemon as the deputy commander. (October 22, 1957). 
This short exchange was in the course of the session followed by 
a series of questions and answers, as well as numerous debates in 
which the opposition parties pressed hard for more information 
on the subject.2 The government’s position, as it was originally 
announced and then amplified in response to the many opposition 
inquiries was essentially as follows: 

To create a more efficient defence of North America against 
aerial attack the governments of Canada and the United States 
decided to establish an integrated headquarters called North 
American air defence command (NORAD). Agreement was 
reached in principle to establish the joint command, but the 
details remained to be worked out. They were being discussed by 
American and Canadian military authorities during the duration 
of the session of Parliament. Lt. General E. Partridge (USA) 


9. The main references are as follows: Nov. 4, p.702 (Henderson, 
Pearkes, Martin); Nov. 5, pp.757-8 (Herridge, Pearkes, Lesage, 
Henderson); Nov. 6, pp.812-13 (Henderson, Pearkes, Martin, Diefen- 
baker, Coldwell); Nov. 7, pp.849-50 (Herridge, Pearkes, Martin); 
Nov. 13, pp.1059-62 (Diefenbaker, Pearson); Nov. 22, pp.1408-12 
(Knowles, Diefenbaker, Pearkes, Coldwell, Pearson, Quelch, Martin, 
Stick); Nov. 26, pp.1523-27, pp.1546-7 (Pearson, Martin); Dec. 5, pp. 
1898-1900 (Pearkes), pp.1904-11 (Henderson, Coldwell), pp.1914-16 
(Low), pp.1939-41 (Knowles, Pearkes); Jan. 4, pp.2860-70 (Pearson, 
Pearkes, Knowles, Martin, McLeod, Quelch); The Standing Com- 
mittee on External Affairs discussed this matter on Dec. 3 and 


Dec. 5. 
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had been appointed as commanding officer with Air Marshal 
Slemon as his deputy. Aircraft of the Strategic Air Command 
were not to be under NORAD; the air officers commanding the 
RCAF air defence command at St. Hubert would continue to 
control all air defence operations over Canada. NORAD’s com- 
mander in chief (or in his absence, his deputy) is responsible to 
the governments of both countries and reports directly to the 
United States joint chiefs of staff and the Canadian chiefs of 
staff committee. The Canadian government is taking every 
precaution to ensure that it is consulted before any act is taken 
which might commit Canada to war. Mr. Pearkes concluded one 
of the many statements he made about NORAD by promising 
that “when the terms of reference and operating procedures for 
NORAD have been approved by both governments, the resulting 
exchange of notes will be tabled in the House.” (December 5, 
1957). 

In the meantime the command was functioning and causing 
considerable anxiety among the opposition. Two special circum- 
stances contributed to this anxiety. First, statements had 
appeared in the American press (some attributed to General 
Partridge) which suggested that General Partridge himself felt 
responsible only to President Eisenhower who had given him 
virtually carte blanche in deciding when to unleash his defensive 
forces. These press stories were at variance with what members 
of the cabinet had said about the chain of command within 
NORAD. Secondly, Mr. Sidney Smith, appearing as the new 
minister before the Committee on External Affairs, seemed un- 
informed about the whole matter. He left the committee with 
the impression that the Department of National Defence, quite 
independently of the External Affairs Department, was carrying 
out negotiations with United States military personnel. 

The most frequently recurring criticism, however, concerned 
the government’s failure to enable Parliament fully to debate 
this new departure from Canada’s defence practices. The opposi- 
tion questioned what the constitutional base for the new com- 
mand really was. Mr. Pearkes’ admission that no formal ex- 
change of notes had taken place before the headquarters was 
established met with disapproval in the House. So did a number 
of statements by government spokesmen which, the opposition 
thought, contradicted one another. Most of these were con- 
cerned with the nature of consultation the commanders were 
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required to seek before being able to commit NORAD forces. 
The opposition also questioned the accuracy of a number of 
statements made by the government. Mr. Pearson flatly contra- 
dicted Mr. Diefenbaker’s assertion that the previous cabinet had 
approved a joint air defence command. The matter had never, 
so Mr. Pearson said, been discussed by the cabinet. Secondly, 
the government had claimed that there was no pressing need for 
a thoroughgoing discussion of the new command since it was 
really just another command reporting to NATO. And Canada’s 
relation to NATO had already been given a thoroughgoing airing 
in Parliament. 

The opposition refused to accept this theory. NORAD was 
not a NATO command, it claimed, “It is one thing’, said Mr. 
Knowles, “to derive authority from a civilian body such as the 
NATO council and it is another thing simply to report the activi- 
ties of a military group to such a body.” (January 4, 1958). 
Mr. Pearson indicated on several occasions that he would much 
prefer it if the new command had become a bona fide NATO 
command. Then there would be no doubt about the political 
control over the military. Much of the opposition criticism did, 
in fact, arise out of fear that responsibility for the important 
decisions in NORAD had not been clearly assigned and that under 
the circumstances the establishment of NORAD had been a 
dangerous move. 

The government had acted very quickly in agreeing to the 
joint command. There were numerous questions clearly show- 
ing that the opposition doubted whether the matter had really 
been discussed in cabinet. Members were not so much concerned 
with abdicating Canadian sovereignty (although this was a fac- 
tor in the debate) as with making sure that the military might 
needed to defend North American skies would not be placed in 
irresponsible hands. That is why there were repeated questions 
as to when, how and by whom the decision about the deployment 
of defensive weapons would be made. Mr. Henderson, Liberal 
defence spokesman, expressed the fears of many members when 
he cautioned Mr. Pearkes and Mr. Smith against allowing that 
“Canada by inadvertence, lack of information, negligence, care- 
lessness or otherwise, might unnecessarily be brought into a 
sphere of policy whereby war would be thrust upon us not of our 
own making or concurrence.” (December 5, 1957). There was 
some feeling that the integration of commands was not really 
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necessary. While no one opposed the creation of closer defence 
ties between the two countries, Mr. Pearson did suggest that the 
previous government had failed to take action in this matter 
because the operational arrangements then in existence seemed 
perfectly satisfactory. The implication clearly is that Mr. 
Pearson thought that a co-ordinated effort was adequate and 
an integrated one perhaps unnecessary.1?° 

Underlying most of the criticism of the new arrangement was 
the fear that the government had agreed to the establishment of 
the joint command without really knowing what the arrange- 
ments were. At any rate, it had failed to inform the House of 
the nature of them, although the new command had been in 
being for six months by the time the session ended. Mr. Coldwell 
was probably right when he suggested that had the previous 
practice in these matters been maintained, namely had the leader 
of the official opposition been privately taken into the govern- 
ment’s confidence, many of the opposition’s doubts would have 
been dispelled. To the general criticism about the way in which 
parliament had been treated or ignored, the government had a 
short reply: the new command was necessary under prevailing 
conditions; the sooner it was set up, the better. The government 
was satisfied that Canadian interests were fully protected and 
that control over matters of war and peace had not passed from 
the political to military authorities. It takes a long time for two 
countries to negotiate an agreement of the sort envisaged for the 
establishment of NORAD. When Canada and the United States 
work out all the details, Parliament will be given as much in- 
formation as can safely be made public. It will then be able to 
debate the matter fully and to play its traditional role in the 
democratic process. It is probably fair to say that the opposition 
was not satisfied with the government’s position on NORAD. 

Another aspect of Canada’s defence programme which was 
discussed during the session was NATO. Upon returning from 
the Paris council meeting which met in December, Mr. Diefen- 
baker reported to the House. All parties have, since its incep- 
tion, agreed in principle with Canada’s participation in NATO. 
The debates and questions revealed clearly, however, that the 
CCF thought that Canada may be placing too much emphasis on 
its main military alliance and that it should do more to urge an 





10. “See exchange between Mr. Sidney Smith, Mr. Pearson and Mr. Jones 
in Standing Committee on External Affairs, Dec. 5, 1957, p.40. 
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extension of economic aid to needy people. At the same time it 
should try to persuade the Western alliance to be more flexible 
and conciliatory in its relations with the Soviet Union. The 
difference in attitude between the government and the CCF is 
illustrated in the following statements: 


Mr. Pearkes: Our defence policy, is, of course, to provide for 
the security of Canada. We believe the best way to achieve this 
aim is through membership in ...NATO.... The essence of the 


NATO concept is the idea of a deterrent. 


Mr. Coldwell: We believe that our surest defence lies in endeavour- 
ing to bring about a progressive reduction in defence expenditures 
through the elimination of threats of war. Hence we urge our 
government to use its influence to further the cause of world peace 
through negotiation. 


Mr. Pearkes agreed that it was necessary to remove the 
causes of war. But he added that “until there is a realistic dis- 
armament policy ... Wwe must maintain a reasonable degree of 
security so that our people can live and carry out their ordinary 
peaceful avocations.”44 Most of the differences among the 
parties arose out of diverse views on what constitutes a reason- 
able degree of security. There was no appreciable difference 
between the Conservative and Liberal positions. The CCF, on 
the whole, emphasized economic measures more than military 
ones. The Social Credit spokesmen varied. Some were close to 
the CCF, on this issue, others were far from it indeed. Mr. 
Blackmore, for example, concluded in the following terms a 
speech in which he had disagreed with Mr. Coldwell: 


Let me urge the minister ... that he pay no attention to those 
who join in this cry of defeat. He will find plenty of them; he will 
find pretty nearly every CCF member and every socialist in the 
country among them. Pay no attention to those people; pay atten- 
tion to the people who believe in Canada, who believe in the British 
flag and in the British people, who believe in the future of Christian- 
ity and who believe in the future of freedom. He should put every- 
thing he has got into this task and, if it becomes necessary... at 
some future time to call a day of national prayer let him not hesti- 
tate to do so.12 


Impatience was expressed in the House with the Prime 
Minister’s report on the NATO council meeting and with the 
11. Canada. House of Commons Debates, Session 1957-58, Dec. 5, 

pp.1897-1912. 
12. Ibid., pp.1925-6. 
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communiqué issued at its end. The degree to which some mem- $0 
bers were irritated by what they thought was meaningless th 
verbiage about a serious subject is revealed in the outburst of 

Alistair Stewart (CCF). TI 


This declaration is an insult to the intelligence of the people of the - 
western world. I say it is full of clichés . .. I could quote as many Tl 
from the speech of the Prime Minister himself. The relationship Wi 
between the Prime Minister and the cliché is not that of master and pl 
servant; it is that of master and slave because he beats these as 
clichés and bruises them, sets them dangling before us, and then m 
having bludgeoned them with such violence he buries their bleeding 
bodies in the pages of Hansard. If we want to find out what is be 
happening we have to disinter these victims of verbosity, and when ’ fc 
we conduct a post mortem we find that nothing has been happen- de 
ing.13 tc 
In addition to trade and defence—the two broad topics al- C 
ready referred to—several other aspects of Canada’s foreign A 
relations also received attention. Of these Canada’s relation with W 
a number of international agencies, with the Commonwealth, and C 
with China deserve to be noted briefly. f 
The international agencies which were the subject of some t 
discussion in Parliament were a food bank or international clear- E 
ing house for agricultural surpluses, the Colombo Plan, the . 
{ 


United Nations Technical Assistance Programme and the pro- 
posed Special United Nations Fund for Economic Development . 
(SUNFED). Others were mentioned, of course, like the United 
Nations itself or some of its agencies not referred to above. But 
since everyone approved of these and made the appropriate 
comments about them, there is no need to discuss them here. 
Mr. Diefenbaker had mentioned that he had raised the question 
at the NATO council meeting of establishing an international 
food bank. The opposition parties, particularly the CCF, were 
very eager about this. They also supported an increase in FAO’s 
budget, the United Nations Technical Assistance programme, and 
SUNFED. In principle, there was agreement among the parties 
that these international attempts at raising the standard of liy- 
ing overseas were highly desirable, although some Social Credi- 
tors opposed violently some of the international agencies. In 
practice the main difference of opinion was on the best means of 
attaining the desired end. The Liberals and Conservatives were 
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somewhat less enthusiastic and certainly less in a hurry to act 
than the CCF. 

Everyone was also very much in favour of the Colombo Plan. 
The government increased Canada’s contribution slightly and, 
as was noted above, shipped some wheat to Asia under the Plan. 
This met with the approval of the opposition. Some questions 
were raised about the appropriateness of sending food under a 
plan which was designed largely to promote capital and technical 
assistance. But the critics were prepared to accept the govern- 
ment’s argument that the recipient countries needed the food 
badly and that while the wheat would be sold to the inhabitants 
for local currency the proceeds were to be applied to economic 
development. The government gave every indication of trying 
to increase Canada’s contribution to and contact with the 
Colombo Plan countries and with other under-developed areas. 
An extension in Canada’s activities in this field was made known 
when Mr. Smith announced two days before dissolution that 
Canada would give technical assistance to Ghana and the West 
Indies. Mr. Pearson had mentioned earlier that it would be wise 
to consider establishing closer economic ties with the West Indies. 
He had even used the words “free trade” in this connection. 
References to the Commonwealth, whenever they were at all 
concrete, dealt with increased economic contact Everyone 
agreed that this was a good thing. 

The same cannot be said of Canada’s recognizing the 
government of China. This question made its appearance again, 
as it had in previous sessions. The only difference was that this 
time a government official was currently on a trade trip to China. 
This encouraged many of the West-coast CCF members to urge 
the government to reconsider its negative attitude to the recog- 
nition of the Peking regime and to its admission into the United 
Nations. The government declined, Mr. Diefenbaker at one 
point saying that China had to expiate its wrong-doing under 
international law. (November 1, 1957). He was later criticized 
for the wording of this statement which, it was claimed by the 
opposition, was unlikely to induce the Chinese to rush into buying 
Canadian wheat. 

Two items, not referred to so far, occupied much of the time 
of the Standing Committee on External Affairs. The first of 
these was the work of the International Joint Commission; the 
second was the prospective Canada House in New York and the 
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question of why the government revised its earlier decision to 
rent office space in it when it is completed. Both of these ques- 
tions are highly technical and not suitable for inclusion in a 
general survey of how Canada’s foreign affairs were discussed in 
the House of Commons. 

It was inevitable that the whole session of Parliament should 
be dominated by the new political situation in the country. The 
fact of the government having a minority of seats was less im- 
portant, in matters of foreign policy at any rate, than the novelty 
of its being in office. Both the government and the opposition had 
to become accustomed to their respective new roles. In the field 
of foreign policy particularly, Mr. Pearson’s great knowledge and 
prestige (enhanced by the Nobel Peace Prize) could not be 
matched at once by government spokemen, new to their jobs. 
Mr. Smith, it is generally agreed, made a bad impression on the 
Committee on External Affairs. Some critics have argued that 
Mr. Smith’s inadequate performance before the committee in- 
dicated that he would fail in his new post. Inexperience was 
largely to blame for the poor showing he made and it is doubt- 
ful whether the episode can be used as a reliable indication of 
how Mr. Pearson’s successor in the Department of External 
Affairs will perform in the future. 

The policy of the former Liberal government on the basic 
issues of foreign policy—relations between East and West and 
the armament race—was being continued unchanged. There was 
relatively little discussion of these matters, with only the occa- 
sional prodding by the opposition of the government on the ques- 
tion of responding positively and seriously to Soviet peace moves. 
Mr. Smith had been critical of the way in which some Soviet 
messages and proposals were discussed or turned down by the 
United States before they had received adequate study. But 
when he was questioned on the matter carefully, he indicated 
that his general attitude to Soviet peace moves was in no sub- 
stantial way different from that of the Americans. The opposi- 
tion did, in fact, accuse the government of dismissing Soviet 
proposals too readily. 

There was really no serious difference of opinion between the 
Liberal and Conservative parties on the fundamental issues of 
foreign policy. The CCF sometimes made strong pleas for a 
more receptive attitude of the West towards talks with the Soviet 
Union. Mr. Coldwell said in the main foreign policy debate ‘we 
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state categorically that we are not satisfied with our external 
affairs policies” and called for “a new look at both our foreign 
policy and defence commitments.”!4 But the CCF did not advo- 
cate any concrete measures which would change the general line 
of Canadian foreign policy. There was, therefore, a measure of 
truth in affirmation, early in the session by both the Prime 
Minister and the leader of the opposition, that in general there is 
no disagreement regarding external affairs. Differences among 
the parties were inevitably about means, never about ends. 


14. Ibid., Nov. 26, pp.1533, 1528. 








CANADIAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS: 
CO-OPERATION OR CONFLICT? 


John 8S. Conway* 


the citizens of both countries that it was entirely ap- 

propriate that they should again form the subject under 
review at the annual study conference of the CIIA, held at the 
University of Alberta, June 7-8, 1958. It is to be supposed that 
our close propinquity to the United States and the multiplicity 
of common bonds make it imperative for informed opinion to be 
undertaking vigilant and unceasing review of these ties. We 
should all agree with the remark of the Secretary of State for 
External Affairs that “static relations soon become stagnant 
relations.” Nevertheless, the fact that we are so close, and so 
concerned about our mutual relations, has its disadvantage, 
namely, in the difficulty of achieving objective detachment as 
against “received opinion,” platitude or prejudice. The con- 
ference was notable for some excellent and critical analysis of 
popular conceptions, particularly in the economic field. 

The first topic discussed was that of Canadian-American 
relations in the political field, while the second session considered 
the whole range of economic affairs. Both these topics proved 
to be so multifarious that the whole conference could usefully 
have been spent on either one; many profitable lines of inquiry 
and discussion had necessarily to be passed over; and it might 
be here suggested that study groups in the local branches could 
follow up some of the many avenues left unexplored. The third 
session, which was devoted to social and cultural relations, was 
perhaps the most nebulous. The enormous range of subjects 
touched upon did not lend itself easily to summary. Neverthe- 
less there was broad agreement on two conclusions: first, that 
Canada was bound to look suspiciously on the American impact 
on Canadian patterns of life, in order to preserve her own 
political identity; but, second, that the solution in the cultural 
sphere was for Canada not just to be different but to set her 
sights on a higher level. Higher cultural standards were in the 
long run a better safeguard than negative and exclusionist 
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policies. There was considerable pride in the achievements so 
far made and optimism that they could be maintained and ex- 


tended. 
I 


Political relations are affected not merely by external diffi- 
culties, but also by the political mechanism through which they 
pass. Constitutional differences, if only because they are likely 
to be permanent, must be constantly borne in mind. And despite 
their fundamental agreement on the primacy of the democratic 
ideology, Canadian-American relations have often in the past 
and will in the future be affected by the different spheres of 
authority enjoyed by Ministers and Parliament on the one hand, 
and the President, Administration and Congress on the other. 
The special problem of congressional independence deserves care- 
ful attention. So too does the issue of federal-provincial rela- 
tions and its equivalent in the United States. And part of 
the difficulty of suggesting remedies lies in the unpredictability 
of these sovereign agents within their own spheres. One obvious 
remedy is the need for greater understanding of the limits of 
authority in the two constitutions; it is useless (and tactless) 
to expect the State Department to curb congressional committees 
on Canada’s behalf. Another remedy is the possibility of 
developing more consultative machinery. It was a pity that the 
conference was not able to comment upon Mr. Diefenbaker’s 
endorsement, made in a speech on June 8, of the idea that 
Canada and the United States should establish a joint legislative 
committee on relations with the other. But, indeed, suggestions 
to this effect were made. The existence of a ministerial com- 
mittee of the Canadian and U.S. cabinets, meeting from time to 
time to discuss economic relations, was noted. But, as the 
Winnipeg Free Press pointed out in a leading article on June 9: 
“It is an open secret that at such meetings only a part of the 
time is spent in arriving at a reasonably agreed view so far as 
the two Governments are concerned. ... A great deal of time is 
spent discussing not what ought to be done but, in effect, how 
far Congress will collaborate with what the two Governments 
can pretty readily agree on.” And equally intractable difficulties, 
arising out of the different divisions of authority, might be ex- 
pected to occur in any joint legislative committee. Though no 
one would suggest the alteration of present constitutional forms, 
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improvement in communication between them is obviously desir- 
able. It is perhaps notable that no attention was paid to the 
opportunities presented by these constitutional differences. It 
might surely be pointed out to a world afflicted with so many 
totalitarian, militaristic and corrupt governments that North 
America presents a picture of two viable systems of democratic 
organisation working closely and in harmony with one another, 
while preserving complete independence of identity. 

Closeness of partnership and some freedom of manoeuvre for 
the smaller of the two are the keynotes of North American 
foreign policies in the wider setting of the world. Because so 
little is publicly known, it is correspondingly difficult to assess 
the mutual influence on policies toward Korea, Indochina, Form- 
osa or the Middle East, or towards institutions such as the 
United Nations. Nevertheless, the tide of world events has 
brought the two nations much closer together than was the 
case twenty years ago, and lessened the effect of historical 
traditions, e.g. of Canada with France and Great Britain, and 
of the United States with the Pacific or with the Monroe Doctrine. 
Common attitudes now prevailing reflect not so much the inter- 
action of pressures as the holding of strong common views. It 
should be noted that where the U.S. since 1945 had shouldered 
world responsibilities, which she was able but not willing to 
adopt before, Canada has played her part by developing her 
capabilities to unprecedented levels. It may be feared that too 
great demand upon Canadian resources, especially diplomatic 
and technical, would lead to a lowering of standards and so to 
a diminution of Canadian influence. This influence must be 
maintained if Canada is not to become a mere satellite in foreign 
policy. It may be claimed that because of it Canada enjoys a 
position very different from other members of the Western 
alliance in relation to the United States. 

Similar trends are evident in the handling of North American 
defence. Nationalist demands for freedom of manoeuvre and 
separation of responsibility along nationalist lines conflict with 
the need for absolutely integrated planning and instantaneous 
action. The politically obscure or militarily secret nature of 
the NORAD arrangements must be seen in correct proportion: 
the danger of attack from the Communist world is far more 
imminent than the danger of implication in war by the U.S.’s 
mistaken policies—though from some of the nationalist suspi- 
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cions aroused in one Round Table at least, one would think these 
risks reversed. In any case, one would imagine that the remedy 
lies in more effective diplomatic, rather than less effective 
military, co-operation. 


II 


The facts of the situation are much more evident over 
economic questions. Here the volume of Canadian-American 
trade, of American investment in Canada, and the effect of tariff 
barriers and reciprocity agreements can be accurately measured. 
The uncertain element in the situation lies in the reactions to 
these facts. Varying from complete complacency to the wildest 
alarm, these feelings often betray too much political partisanship 
and too little economic analysis. 

The conference was happily free from these tendencies. To 
no smal! extent, these sentiments appear to be induced because 
Canada is the lesser partner unable to alter the overwhelming 
economic preponderance of the United States. The only pos- 
sible method of avoiding this situation would be to take drastic 
economic and political measures in order to achieve a Canadian 
autarky, which would certainly be disruptionary and probably 
disastrous. Here again, a look at wider horizons and com- 
parisons with other countries of a similar size of population 
might convince more Canadians of the difference made to Cana- 
dian standards of living by proximity to the American economy. 
It was noticeable, for example, at a recent Commonwealth 
Economic Conference that Canadian resentment at the danger 
of American capital imports was not shared by other nations, 
which would have welcomed such disadvantages for the sake of 
the benefits conferred. A due sense of proportion must be kept, 
and the advantages and disadvantages weighed against each 
other. But so often these consist of intangible and immeasur- 
able commodities: what is insignificant in economic terms may 
bulk largely in political affairs or vice versa. The export of 
Ford cars to China, for example, has aroused political feelings 
out of all proportion to the amount of trade involved, which, the 
economists were quick to point out, was only an infinitesimal 
part of Canada’s total trading account. And how can one assess 
the relative advantages of a faster pace of development against 
the firmer maintenance of political integrity? In trying to 
measure this last factor, there is much discussion of another 
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incalculable factor, the motives behind American penetration of 
the Canadian economy. 

It is perhaps too readily assumed that American investors 
and directors of American subsidiaries are not well-intentioned 
towards Canada. Much more evidence would have to be collated 
before any such verdict could be endorsed. Here is a case where 
emotional attitudes outrun the facts of the situation. Further- 
more, when remarks are made about the danger of American 
“exploitation,” it is clear that different people mean different 
degrees of danger, and apply it to the operation of different 
economic factors. Obviously, the incidence of American invest- 
ment and management varies widely even within individual in- 
dustries. The United States impact is very disparate in the 
different regions of Canada. Certainly no clear picture emerges 
of American machinations against the Canadian economy. Per- 
haps, in fairness to the nationalist point of view, it should be 
said that it is not so much the existence of American investment 
and management which is resented, as discrimination against 
Canada, and policies which give rise to suspicions that Canadian 
interests and sensibilities are not being treated with equity. 
More particularly, resentment has in the past been caused by 
the fact that decisions affecting the welfare of Canadians have 
been made by outside interests beyond the reach of normal 
political action. 

Wide differences of opinion can also be seen in the proposals 
for the future of Canadian-American economic relations. What 
is politically advantageous for the preservation of the Canadian 
economy may not in fact be sound economics: for example in- 
creased protection for some Canadian producers, or the diversion 
of 15 per cent. of imports from the U.S. to the United Kingdom. 
And political resistance may be expected to such schemes as 
the Wenner-Gren plan for the development of British Columbia, 
if these entail further large imports of foreign capital from the 
U.S. or elsewhere. The difficulty lies, in this recessionary period, 
in finding a course which will be both economically and politically 
beneficial to both countries. The close interaction of the Cana- 
dian and American economies means that measures to promote 
one section of the economy may be deleterious to another. The 
decline of American investment, for example, will not necessarily 
stimulate Canadian investors to supply the need; the productivity 
of industry may deciine absolutely, and benefits lost to both 
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sides of the border. With regard to trade, doubts still remain 
about the prospects of the European Common Market; as an 
attempt to diversify Canadian markets and to lessen reliance 
upon the United States, it can hardly hold out hopes for Cana- 
dian agricultural production or for her secondary industries. 
The United States in turn, however, has apprehensions about the 
possibility of larger Commonwealth free trade proposals. It 
would be unfortunate if trade policies were to be developed 
merely for the sake of diversifying present trade patterns. It 
is generally agreed that Canada herself forms one of the most 
promising of world markets. There is surely room here for a 
forward-looking policy which steers a balance between depend- 
ence upon foreign imports on the one hand, and over-expansion, 
followed by later uneconomic protection of Canadian industries, 
on the other. 

The problem of American capital investment, because it is 
so one-sided an operation, presents special problems. Neverthe- 
less, it must be remembered that this investment, being con- 
centrated in the industrial and commercial field, is more conspicu- 
ous than the overall capital programme, including social invest- 
ment, would indicate. Very often too this capital has been 
placed in “risk” industries and has earned accordingly. It may 
well be suggested that by and large the capital which has been 
imported by Canada in recent years has been put to good use. 
The investment programme may have been over-ambitious and 
has certainly generated great inflationary pressures, but, viewed 
in historical perspective, it could not be said that Canada’s 
resources have been hypothecated. Fiuwever, anxieties still arise 
about dangers to the Canadian economy: there is the possibility 
that foreign-controlled concerns would not be allowed to exploit 
fully their import capacity; there is the possibility that their 
purchasing powers would tend to concentrate further on imports 
from the U.S.; there are questions about limitations on research 
in Canada, limited opportunities for Canadian executives, and 
disregard for the well-being of Canadian workers. These hazards 
are more potential than actual, are inevitably concomitant with 
the size of the problem, and must be weighed against the ad- 
vantages gained. The situation calls for a continuous aware- 
ness and concern on Canada’s part to see that matters do not 
get out of hand; it may be suggested that we should keep on 
worrying. 
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In discussing the development of energy resources, the 
principle to be borne in mind is the desirability of exploitation, 
rather than the achievement of a stalemate, politically satisfying, 
but economically inhibitory. With regard to water power, it is 
notable that a Canadian-American co-operative approach to the 
international control of rivers has now lasted for fifty years. 
But it is questionable whether in the future, the increased 
demand for development, not necessarily proceeding at parallel 
speeds, will not cause extreme difficulties over such issues as the 
use of the water resources of the Columbia River Basin. The 
unpredictability of demand for other sources of energy is an- 
other complicating factor. Both Canada and the United States 
face the same problem of whether or not to exploit their own 
resources, when the same commodities may possibly be imported 
more cheaply from abroad, or even become obsolete before the 
capital expenditures could be amortised. Canada, with her 
present surplus of energy supplies, faces the special problem of 
whether or not to exploit further and export to the U.S. her 
resources, and thus to face the dangers of a possible depression, 
retrenchment, or alternatively permanent alienation, or whether 
to conserve resources until Canadian markets provide sufficient 
demand. Does our best self-interest lie in using our energy 
resources while we can, or waiting to see what long-term con- 
siderations may emerge? It is to be hoped that the findings of 
the Borden Commission will shed more light on these questions. 


Ill 


Is there such a thing as a North American culture, composed 
of Canadian and American contributions? Can Canada be said 
to have a culture of her own? And what differentiation must 
be made to either of these concepts in order to include French 
Canada? Broad questions such as these often arise in the dis- 
cussion of Canadian-American social and cultural relations, as 
well as minor questions about the impact of individual news- 
papers or TV programmes. The imprecision of the available 
data and the lack of knowledge about such matters as, for 
example, migration between the two countries, hamper the 
giving of exact answers. Nevertheless certain attitudes emerge. 
It may be claimed that national prejudice centring around exist- 
ing political forms constitutes the most solid defence of national 
identity. Political considerations will always and rightly demand 
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the maintenance of some separate social and cultural institu- 
tions, particularly in the fields of education and the mass media 
of communication. Yet in the wider field of cultural endeavour, 
it may well be asked whether Canadian particularism is either 
feasible or desirable. It would surely be unfortunate if Canada 
were to adopt exclusionist policies and thereby to cut herself off 
from the good as well as the bad in American cultural exchanges. 
Such a policy might well be more stifling than stimulating. On 
the other hand, despite the fact of our common language, do we 
possess a sufficient unity of experience, background and achieve- 
ment to present to the world a North American culture? At the 
present time, there are many who feel that such a concept could 
only be achieved at the expense of Canada’s own efforts, but 
many others would prefer to take a more positive attitude and 
look for constructive co-operation. The substantial benefits con- 
ferred on Canada by American cultural foundations, for example, 
can hardly be regarded as designed to alienate Canadian sympa- 
thies. In the search for higher cultural standards, it is the 
results which count, not the financial backing. And yet could 
it be said that these results constitute any definite cultural 
pattern, either Canadian or North American? Would it not be 
the best policy to concentrate on stimulating the interchange 
of ideas and personnel throughout the English-speaking world, 
in the hope that all would be able to contribute the best of their 
own experience. Agreement is not likely to be reached easily 
upon these questions, but it may be suggested that these are 
relevant questions to ask. 


IV 


It was unfortunate that so few Americans were able to 
attend the conference. As a result, we heard far more of 
Canadian views on Canadian-American relations than of Amer- 
ican opinions. One American guest, however, ably summarised 
his impressions: he referred to his sensing of feelings which 
were both deep and contradictory. “Investment, we had heard, 
was both good and a fundamental danger; the continental defence 
policy, we had heard, provided security for Canada but was at 
the same time a profound hazard. We had been told that we 
should preserve and protect our resources and we had been told 
that they were assets now but might be worth less later, and 
that we should make the best economic use of them.” He had 
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been impressed by the point and counter point and by the notions 
of economic and cultural nationalism and internationalism. Ina 
time of booming, dynamic prosperity Canadians seemed to want 
to stop and look under the bed—things were too good either to 
be true or to last. He commented that some similar differences 
arose in discussions in the United States. He wondered whether 
they did not reflect the conflict of personalities between the out- 
ward, the dynamic, the progressive, the friendly, on the one hand, 
and the negative, ingrown, fear which one associated with a 
static economy. He personally hoped the dynamic view would 
prevail. “There was need for perspective. The United States 
might be guilty of under-concern about Canada, but Canada can 
get into a situation of over-concern about the United States. 
Our problems should be worked out sanely in a spirit of inter- 
national understanding.” 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 


American Foreign Policy: Research, Reflection and 
Recrimination 


The flood of books on American foreign policy just keeps 
rolling along, almost drowning in its depths the reviewer who 
struggles to keep afloat on its broad and sometimes stormy 
waters. In the eighteen months since the last review article 
on this subject was published in this journal there have been a 
gratifying number of competent analyses of American foreign 
policy in a presidential administration, for a decade, or for a 
single year, some useful additions to the reference books in the 
field, second thoughts by diplomats past and present, and the 
inevitable strident complaints about bungling in Washington that 
always seem to find a market. But this time no soldier or 
sailor has taken his pen in hand to expound his version of the 
truth—which is not surprising in view of the number who have 
already done their duty to themselves and their country. How- 
ever, for what we have received we have good reason to be truly 
thankful. 

Pride of place must deservedly be given to the massive study 
by Herbert Feis, of the Institute for Advanced Study, of Allied 
Diplomacy in the Second World War. In Churchill, Roosevelt, 
Stalin: The War They Waged and the Peace They Sought, 
Mr. Feis demonstrates the same sure grasp of his materials 
and thoroughness of treatment that were applied to The Road 
to Pearl Harbour and The China Tangle. Five years ago, Pro- 
fessor McNeill published a book of high calibre on the same 
theme. But at that time the Churchill history was incomplete, 
the British official volumes on Grand Strategy, three to date, 
had not appeared, which was also true of the Yalta Papers and 
the first volume of Lord Alanbrooke’s account of his war services. 
Mr. Fies has used these, as well as unpublished State Depart- 
ment documents, the Truman papers, and, a new valuable source, 
the Harriman papers. The latter, incidentally, reveal the per- 
ceptive qualities of Mr. Harriman when Ambassador in Moscow. 
The author tells his story with a minimum of comment ending 
it rather oddly in May, 1945, when Hopkins in Moscow, Davies 
in London and Stettinius in San Francisco were all struggling 
to maintain as much as possible of the wartime unity of the 
Grand Alliance. Until Sir Anthony Eden writes his memoirs, 
and the Russians open their archives to give us more than the 
recently published letters of Stalin to Attlee, Churchill, Roose- 
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velt and Truman (would that Molotov could publish his memoirs 
while brooding over past glories in Outer Mongolia) this volume 
will stand out as the fullest account of the efforts of the Big 
Three to win the war, and of their attitudes at its close of what 
the author calls the “overshadowed victory.” 

Three monographs, illuminate the handling of American 
foreign policy by Presidents Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wil- 
son, and Herbert Hoover. Two of them are the result of delivering 
the Albert Shaw Lectures on Diplomatic History at Johns 
Hopkins, which have long been the source of some of the best 
studies of American policy. Professor Howard Beale of the 
University of Wisconsin has done a masterly job of describing 
the emergence of the United States in the arena of world politics 
in his study of Theodore Roosevelt and the Rise of America to 
World Power. To the first Roosevelt he gives warm praise for 
his breadth of interest and wide experience before becoming 
president, which he finds comparable only to the qualifications 
of John Quincy Adams, Thomas Jefferson and James Monroe. 
As the author rightly says “T. R.” saw “with remarkable perspi- 
cacity many of the world’s problems that many of his con- 
temporaries missed.” On the other hand, as a sincere imperialist, 
passionately American, deeply anxious for Anglo-American co- 
operation—on American terms—as essential for the world’s 
good, and almost instinctively incredulous of the capacity of 
what used to be called “backward peoples” to govern themselves 
“Roosevelt never realized the inevitability of the anti-colonial 
movement which is now at full tide,” was unable “ . to as- 
sociate qualities and aspirations of ‘superior’ people with the 
Chinese,” and failed to appreciate the force of imperialistic 
rivalries as dangerously affecting the relations of the Great 
Powers with each other as well as with the lesser peoples. Of 
special interest to Canadian readers will be the discussion of the 
Alaska Boundary dispute, which is handled fairly and frankly. 
The author has limited his study to events in which Roosevelt 
was personally involved and has quoted liberally from a man 
who was incapable of being dull. The result is an appraisal 
which will do much to revise the reputation of a president who 
had slipped badly in prestige. 

Professor Link, a former student of Beale and the “Wilson 
specialist,” when he delivered the Shaw lectures naturally chose 
for his theme Woodrow Wilson, the Diplomatist. Unlike his 
teacher he has reduced quotation and footnotes to a minimum, 
and contented himself with elucidation and interpretation rather 
than full length description. He has also limited his lectures 
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“to an analysis of Wilson’s policies towards Europe and the 
problem of world organization.” For insight, lucidity and 
brevity this book is a model of its kind. It describes how a man, 
well trained as a domestic leader but “interested only casually 
in the mechanisms and history of foreign relations’ was com- 
pelled to become the pillar of a people’s hope, the centre of a 
world’s desire. Those who have read The Intimate Papers of 
Colonel House will get in astonishingly little space a new slant 
on the president in his handling of relations with Germany and 
Britain. The section on Wilson in Paris is less satisfying in 
substantiating its claim that “Wilson was the best informed and 
on the whole the wisest man among the Big Four.” To describe 
the League as an “international Parliament” and speak of its 
“executive Council” is not up to the standard of scholarship that 
we have come to expect from Professor Link. 

Six years ago, Professor Robert Ferrell wrote a witty analysis 
of the origins of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, Peace in Their Time, 
that was widely acclaimed. In American Diplomacy in the Great 
Depression; Hoover-Stimson Foreign Policy 1929-33 he carries 
his studies one volume further to his projected goal of three 
volumes on the period 1927-1937. In what, except for the Latin 
American phase, is a chronicle of failure Mr. Ferrell explains 
how the Great Depression, the heritage of diplomatic principles 
and policies, personal abilities and events themselves combined 
to misshape policy in crises over the Manchurian incident, the 
disarmament deadlock, and the negotiations over war debts and 
reparations. He is frank in his comments, describing the Stim- 
son Doctrine on non-recognition, for instance, as “in content 
unoriginal, in announcement hardly epoch making. In some 
ways it constituted a backward step in international behavior.” 
The footnotes and bibliographical essay are a joy to the student. 
The book ends with Hoover at the close of his career as president 
“a peevish and irritable, not to say despairing individual,” 
quarrelling with his Secretary of State, and viewing with the 
darkest suspicion his successor, of whom he said grimly that 
“It would be fortunate if Roosevelt’s promises were worth 5 per 
cent.” For style and pace this book compares favourably with 
the first volume of Arthur Schlesinger Jr.’s history of the Roose- 
velt Era. 


Isolation and Security, to which Mr. Ferrell also contributes, 
is the result of an Inter-university Summer Research Seminar, 
held at Duke University in 1956. The seven authors, all in- 
terested in twentieth century American diplomacy, but with 
individual backgrounds in history, economics and political science, 
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met for eight weeks and discussed together their papers on 
“the nature and place of the doctrines of isolation and of collec- 
tive security in American diplomacy during the twentieth 
century.” Professor Paul Clyde, who writes a discerning fore- 
word, claims for the team that in their search for the philosophy 
of action held by policy makers and the ideas on which the 
policies were based the contributors were ‘cultivating new 
ground broken only recently.” With this claim the reviewer 
agrees. The essays on “Twentieth Century Isolationism” (De 
Conde), “Ambiguity and Ambivalence in Ideas of National In- 
terest in Asia” (Neuman) and “Isolationism and Collective 
Security” (Thompson) are especially useful analyses from which 
any student of the era would profit. The value of the volume 
is enhanced by its eleven pages of bibliographical notes. 

Another symposium of a more familiar pattern is The United 
States and the Western Community, which contains a record of 
lectures and discussions and a conference held at Haverford 
College in the spring of 1956. By the Western Community is 
meant the NATO countries and other non-Communist western 
states. There are four formal lectures by American experts 
who had played significant roles in formulating American policy 
while in the government service and two from Europeans, Denis 
Healey, a foreign affairs specialist, for the British Labour Party, 
and Pierre Uri, now with the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity. Mr. Healey gives a balanced account of the British 
attitude towards European integration, in which he admits his 
disappointment at NATO’s failure to develop significantly while 
in contrast M. Uri declared in answer to a question that in the 
Atlantic area current difficulties do not seem to be very large! 
There are sixty pages of questions and answers from and by 
qualified persons which are sometimes very revealing. Cana- 
dians who point with pride to their country’s participation in 
NATO will have their satisfaction deflated by the absence of 
anything but the most cursory remarks about Canada’s part in 
the Atlantic Community. This must have been a stimulating 
conference, but its contents do not quite come off as a book. 

The American publishing world is generous in its support of 
what might be described as reference works, rather than text- 
books, designed as auxiliary aids in college courses. Of those 
under review the most ambitious is a Brookings Institution 
volume United States Foreign Policy 1945-55, which sets out to 
analyse “the official purposes and actions of the United States 
in its foreign policies and relations during the ten years since 
the war in order to try and recapture the key decisions that were 
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made and the grounds on which one course of action rather than 
another was chosen.” The method of attack is described in an 
appendix as the “problem approach” which involved the use of 
analytical techniques that “simulated, even if they rationalized, 
the habits of mind and the approaches used by the professional 
policy maker and his aides.” The three authors take meticulous 
care to set forth Intentions, Capabilities, Emergence of a Stra- 
tegic Concept, Areas of Application, The Framework for Policy 
Review and the Substantive Questions. Their efforts command 
respect, but result in some bloodless chapters. Thus a twenty- 
one page analysis of the Korean war, apparently deliberately, 
refrains from mentioning by name General MacArthur and gives 
little hint of the atmosphere during an anxious period. Such 
a sentence as “The bedrock of public opinion, however, accepted 
the decision and was inclined to be relieved by concrete signs of 
action’”’ was surely written by someone with either no ear for 
words or no sense of humour. To say in a footnote on the 
Baghdad Pact that the “United States withheld formal commit- 
ment but set up informal contacts” is carrying cautious descrip- 
tion almost to the point of absurdity. But this book has insight 
as well as dullness and deserves painstaking and painful study. 

American Military Policy by Edgar S. Furniss, Jr., has for its 
subtitle Strategic Aspects of World Geography. It combines 
some excellently chosen reading from a number of periodicals 
with commentaries by the author that throw light on such 
topics as American strategic doctrines held by the various 
services, American concepts of limited war, graduated deterrence 
and massive retaliation, the involvement of military personnel 
in policy making and other related problems which have only 
recently received study by civilian scholars. The chapter on 
problems of continental defence manages to ignore the Canadian 
role completely, but twenty-five pages are devoted to the “Use 
of American Military Power for the Pacification of Weak Allies; 
The Case of Latin America.” Small wonder that is has taken 
several months to get the NORAD agreement in publishable 
form! Here again is a book to be dipped into frequently rather 
than read as a whole. 

Poles apart in their style and organization are two volumes 
of the new Chicago History of American Civilization, which 
avowedly aims “to enliven the historical literature, to invigorate 
it with judgments, and to enrich it with the best and most recent 
scholarship.” Professor Dexter Perkins, one of the most read- 
able of American historians, is the author of one of the volumes 
in the “chronological group” and describes in 173 pages The 
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New Age of Franklin Roosevelt, 1932-45. His main subjects for 
comment are the chief economic, political and foreign policy 
changes in this era for which he believes the term “new age” 
is justifiable, since it “emphasized as never before the dynamic 
role of the federal government,” brought about substantial 
changes in the balance of power among key economic groups 
and caused the American people in foreign policy to accept “a 
role long foreshadowed if reluctantly undertaken.”’ Mr. Perkins 
feels that his countrymen are entitled to take “great pride’ for 
having met in the manner they did the challenge of 1941-45 and 
should be encouraged by that experience to face with equal 
determination the challenges still to come. Here is a vivid, fast 
moving chronicle, with balanced and shrewd comment. In it 
too Canada is an unknown country. Not even the Ogdensburg 
Agreement is mentioned. 

The next chronological book is by the former newspaper editor 
Herbert Agar, who described in The Price of Power the role 
of the United States in the decade since the war. As the editor 
of the series points out, this is not a “judicious” book, but it is 
“informed, intimate, impassioned and persuasive.” Thus, Mr. 
Agar compares the period of witch-hunting linked with Senator 
McCarthy as a belonging to the “crisis of our dawning maturity,” 
and adds McCarthy’s antics can be compared “to those of 
wretched youth, bewildered by his surging emotions (or humi- 
liated by too many pimples) who retaliates by setting fire to the 
henhouse and torturing the cat.”” His journalistic experience has 
taught him to snatch the apt phrase from a memoir or biography 
while the depth of his convictions gives him a fierce intensity of 
argument. Yet in this tract for our times the vivid portraits 
of Eisenhower and Truman seem slightly out of focus and a 
more balanced treatment of events would have left at least some 
space for the problem of EDC or the dilemma of Indochina as 
affected by American policy. 

During his galloping narrative Mr. Agar paused to note that 
Secretary of State Acheson was reviled by many on several 
counts, but thinks “the real trouble was his brain.” Like Cas- 
sandra he knew too much to be popular. The Acheson brain 
was cerebrating as smoothly as ever when its possessor pre- 
pared Power and Diplomacy as a set of four lectures to in- 
augurate the Clayton lectures established in honour of a distin- 
guished business man and public servant at the Fletcher School 
of Law and Diplomacy. Like Mr. Perkins, the former Secretary 
of State describes a new world, characterized for him by the 
decline in importance of historic empires and the emergence of 
“the pre-eminent power of the United States and the Soviet 
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Union,” the possession of the nuclear weapon, “‘an instrument of 
unlimited violence,” and the Afro-Asian revolution against “‘alien 
control and the related revolution of rising popular expectations.” 
Mr. Acheson argues that the United States is the only state in a 
position to offer leadership to the free world to preserve its 
economic development and political cohesion. Out of his ex- 
perience and subsequent reflection he offers some suggestions. 
These are presented with his characteristic clarity and urbanity, 
adorned by neat quotations and buttressed by scholarly foot- 
notes. In his analysis of questions like Suez, Algeria, and China 
he uses the rapier of his wit to puncture the ideas or policies of 
Senator Kennedy, Secretary Dulles, the Committee of One Mil- 
lion against the recognition of Communist China and others like 
Nasser, on whom he comments succinctly “If anyone was ever 
saved after he had sunk for the third time it was Colonel Nasser, 
but if he has either friendship or respect for his savior it is 
not noticeable.” 

To Canada some five pages are devoted with extended quota- 
tions from Prime Minister Diefenbaker and Mr. Pearson to il- 
lustrate the argument. In his final paragraph, Mr. Acheson 
describes as the “ultimate sin” “ . . . sanctimonious self-righte- 
ousness which, joined with a sly worldliness, beclouds the dangers 
and opportunities of our time with an unctuous film.” 

Turning next—and appropriately—to Mr. Dulles, it is neces- 
sary to note that for reasons best known to himself and his 
publishers he has re-issued without revision but with a new pre- 
face the staccato commentary on world affairs, War or Peace, 
that was published in 1950. For a Secretary of State to repeat 
what he wrote as a hopeful aspirant, including a description of 
the United Kingdom with its leaders and people often acting 
“ ..as though they were in charge of a derelict drifting to no 
discernible haven with no dependable means of propulsion and 
only limited supplies of food and water,” a comment on the 
French still fighting a Communist-led revolution in Indochina, 
a complaint about the American tendency towards “excessive 
zeal to give the military whatever they professionally suggest,” 
a recommendation that “if the Communist government of China 
in fact proves its ability to govern China without serious 
domestic resistance, then it too should be admitted to the United 
Nations” is surely an extraordinary performance. In the new 
preface, which only slightly offsets the lack of revision, Mr. 
Dulles quotes a sentence about South Korea in which he re- 
marked (early in 1950) that it would be “rash to predict that 
this situation will continue indefinitely.” His preface does not 
quote the immediately following sentence, still in the text, which 
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declared “But at least the South Korean government has passed 
safely the dangerous period of its greatest weakness.” The 
author finds weighty reasons for the non-inclusion of Communist 
China in the United Nations and ends his preface by deploring 
“the lack of sustained and sacrificial individual and national 
efforts needed to save the world from war.” Mr. Acheson would 
not relish the word “sacrificial.” 

From the pen of a former ambassador and State Department 
official, Mr. Berle, comes a book Tides of Crisis, which he inten- 
tionally describes as a ‘Primer of Foreign Relations.” Mr. Berle 
is disturbed by the younger generation’s lack of knowledge 
about the world in which they live. He hopes to help them by 
a book which is not “solid history” but written “as though, 
standing on a hill in current affairs, one took a rapid glance 
through a telescope at the long trail by which one arrived.” As 
a trained observer of long standing, Mr. Berle can take such a 
look. Naturally, a rapid sweep over the past may err in details 
such as the omission of British membership in the Baghdad 
Pact, the Russian attitude towards the Balkan wars of 1912 and 
the Canadian loan to the United Kingdom in 1946. It does 
attach, in this reviewer’s view, too much importance to the 
Organization of American States and not enough to NATO, but 
it also offers discerning and suggestive generalizations and com- 
ments that will induce the reader to reconsider much that he 
may have previously taken for granted. 

When Mr. Berle left the State Department he did so without 
displaying regret or recrimination. The same cannot be said of 
Mr. Bryton Barron, who, after differences with his superiors, 
was asked to retire in 1956 after lengthy service. Inside the 
State Department is a rambling repetitious compilation, filled 
with innuendoes, his grievances and complaints which have al- 
ready been voiced before a House Committee and in speeches, 
articles, and letters to the editor. The author describes much 
more influence to Alger Hiss in the State Department than do 
most critics, is appalled at bureaucracy’s inefficiency and extra- 
vagance, blames those with “international Socialist” leanings for 
a decision of Herbert Hoover, Jr., and criticizes a number of 
officials including the present ambassador to Canada. He flatly 
charges the State Department with suppression and distortion 
of information. The tone of the book is indicated by its dedica- 
tion to a friend as a ““Good American.” 

Of somewhat the same type but free of malice is a book by 
Mr. Eugene Castle, reporter, news reel editor and movie pro- 
ducer, whose publisher advertises his “unusual capacity for 
getting the facts, getting them fully and correctly, and getting 
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them to the people.” The Great Giveaway does not live up to 
its advance billing, although it does marshal a large body of 
evidence either critical of or hostile to foreign aid. Within ten 
pages, Mr. Castle boosts the American contribution to UNRRA 
(which he never explains is on the same pro rata basis as for 
other contributors) by a billion dollars. NATO is described as 
the first move in pouring out more American money for Europe, 
while Canada is omitted from the list of members or of donors 
of mutual aid. Within three pages the amount of foreign aid 
is described as “$55 billion already spent,” “now nearing sixty 
billion dollars,” and “our dollars marching sixty billion strong,” 
all going naturally to “the hot little hands that stretch across 
the seven seas to Washington.” For such lavish generosity the 
author blames all three presidents since 1939, the American 
senate, big business and bureaucrats, all indifferent to “the great 
middle income groups of Americans, plucked and still being 
plucked for foreign giveaways.” Mr. Castle scores some debat- 
ing points in his indictment of the foreign aid programme, but 
his tirade would carry more conviction, if he had made a more 
balanced presentation. Yet, his book’s appearance is significant. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to report that last year the 
Council on Foreign Relations succeeded in publishing two volumes 
of its annual survey of The United States in World Affairs 
covering the years 1955 and 1956. Both volumes have, as in 
the past, a “dual purpose; to record pertinent fact accurately and 
yet succinctly, and to attempt a balanced appraisal of the signi- 
ficance of the events chronicled with a minimum of personal 
opinion.” In the survey of 1955, Mr. Hollis W. Barber devotes 
four chapters to geographic areas, one to an overall description 
of the year, and two to special problems, the economic side of 
American foreign policy and Disarmament and the United 
Nations. Except in the Middle East he detected some signs of 
improvement to justify the Soviet coined phrase “relaxation of 
tensions,” but he warned in his final assessment that “... in 
1955 premonitory clouds were already bigger than a man’s hand 
and this was no time for the free world to rest on its oars.” 
This judgment is buttressed by what he describes as “some sage 
advice” from Mr. Pearson. With the 1956 volume Mr. Stebbins, 
who is a veteran of six previous surveys, returns to the charge. 
It says much for his skill that he was able to describe the events 
of this disastrous year, about which he notes that “No well- 
wisher of humanity could take much satisfaction,” in under 400 
pages. Understandably, the double crisis of Suez and Hungary 
occupies the centre of the stage, during which, in Mr. Stebbin’s 
view, the Western powers, as a group, “lost all along the line.” 
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He gives American policy its due for being “impartial in con- 
ception,” but then adds that it “turned out to be somewhat one- 
sided in its effects” in that it helped to bar the United Kingdom 
and France from acquiring any advantages from their ill-starred 
adventure or “colossal blunder,” as Mr. Stebbins describes it, 
but “failed to penalize the USSR in any equivalent way for what 
most people considered its wholly indefensible conduct in Hun- 
gary.” Of Canadian policy during the crisis the author remarks 
that it “‘contributed greatly to the eventual resolution of the 
crisis and considerably enhanced Canadian prestige both in the 
Commonwealth and beyond.” Mr. Stebbins has some interesting 
comments on what he calls the “thawing of alliances” during 
the year as the lesser powers in each camp were displaying in- 
creasing reluctance to follow unhesitatingly the course of action 
which the dominant power preferred. Only Poland could be said 
to have scored a measure of success, while the plight of Hungary 
and what Mr. Stebbins describes as ‘‘a growing anti-American 
and quasi-isolationist trend’ in both the United Kingdom and 
France were the legacy of a disastrous year which left, to his 
mind, the Middle East more accessible than ever before to Soviet 
penetration. It will be interesting to compare his skilful account 
with the parallel volume from Chatham House when it appears. 


The University of British Columbia F. H. SOWARD 
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RUSSIA, THE ATOM, AND THE WEST. B.B.C. Reith Lectures. 


1957. By George F. Kennan. 1958. (Toronto: Oxford. 
vil, 120pp. $2.25.) 


Mr. Kennan’s Reith lectures must have attracted more 
listeners over the BBC and the CBC than any other such lecture 
series have ever enjoyed. And in their published form in this 
little book they have led to a volume of discussion in British and 
American journals that is unparalleled—not merely book-re- 
views, but articles and series of articles by practically every well- 
known commentator on public affairs, including special policy 
pamphlets from Transport House and the Conservative Political 
Centre. So it is impossible to say anything fresh about them by 
this time. 

The lectures are delivered in a very attractive form, as the 
reflections of a man thinking aloud. As he says, he is trying 
to suggest “not what governments should do but what they 
should think about.’”” He seems so reasonable, undogmatic, 
tentative, that it is difficult not to fall under his spell. After 
reading much of the comment in the weeklies and monthlies, I 
find myself more and more doubtful as to where the balance lies 
between Mr. Kennan and his critics. But for the moment I feel 
that Messrs. Acheson and Kissinger, in their articles in the 
April number of Foreign Affairs, have pretty well demolished 
the central Kennan thesis about disengagement. Since they 

wrote, the Kremlin leaders have shown that they have no in- 
terest in disengagement in that part of the world which affects 
us Canadians most directly, the Arctic; and one doubts whether 
they will do more than pour forth propaganda about disengage- 
ment in Germany. 

Mr. Kennan has given great comfort to all critics of American 
policy. But it should be noted that he is not one of those naieve 
optimists who put faith in the good intentions of the Kremlin. 
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He thinks that the minds of the Russian leaders have been 
poisoned by their own ideology and propaganda. Nor has he 
any faith in the summit conference which so dazzles our senti- 
mentalists. On the other hand, he does not think that the real 
danger from the U.S.S.R. is a military attack in central Europe. 
On all these points most reasonable persons outside of the 
Pentagon and the State Department would find it easy to agree 
with the Kennan thesis. 

It is on his proposal for disengagement in central Europe 
that Mr. Kennan seems most vulnerable. His picture of the 
countries in the path of a Russian military advance defending 
themselves not by nuclear weapons nor by regular armies but by 
guerrilla resistance has raised scornful laughter among all the 
experts; and I suppose we may take it that this part of his argu- 
ment is now withdrawn. Disengagement in central Europe 
would be a fine thing if it worked out to the loosening of the 
Soviet hold on East Germany and the other Soviet satellites. 
But precisely because this is what makes it so enchanting an idea 
to our side, we may be sure that the Russians would never agree 
to it on any terms which would make that result possible. Nor, 
as Dean Acheson points out, will they be such fools as simply 
to reject our proposals; they will keep raising their price of 
acceptance until the price becomes unacceptable to us, so that it 
will be we who break off the negotiations. 

Mr. Kennan’s argument has distinct overtones of American 
isolationism accompanying it. He keeps emphasising that the 
United States is not a European country, and that she has no 
moral duty to raise the standard of living in the backward areas 
of the Near East or the Far East. He insists that America will 
be more able to win friends and influence people by correcting 
the defects in her own social and economic life rather than by 
leading moral crusades abroad—an argument against getting in- 
volved overseas which I must confess to have found very attrac- 
tive in Canada in the 1930’s. But if one were to accuse Mr. 
Kennan of crypto-isolationism, he could easily quote sentences 
in rebuttal from these lectures. 

This leads me to my last observation. I cannot escape the 
feeling that these lectures, in spite of their informal appearance, 
are constructed on the same principle as the speeches of the late 
Mackenzie King; their author will be able to use them, by skilful 
selective quotation, ten or twenty years from now, to prove that 
in 1957 he stood for whatever may by that future time have 
turned out to be wise policy. This is, of course, not done de- 
liberately, as it was in Mr. King’s case. I think there is a con- 
siderable degree of ambiguity in Mr. Kennan’s thinking. When- 
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ever, for example, in any of his writings he attacks the moralistic 
tone of the Dulles policies, one cannot be quite sure whether he 
himself stands for pure Machiavellian amoral power politics or 
whether he is advocating some other more practicable morality 
than the Dulles kind. It is about time for someone to do a 
thorough job, working through all his writings, on Mr. Kennan’s 
inarticulate major premises. 


Laurier House, Ottawa FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


SOVIET EDUCATION FOR SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. By Alexander 
G. Korol. 1957. (New York: Wiley and the Technology 
Press. xxv,513pp. $8.50.) 


The past year has seen an unusual interest in education, much 
of it deriving from Soviet technological successes and resultant 
publicity about the educational system of that country. A pub- 
lication of the United States Office of Education, Education in 
the U.S.S.R., which appeared last fall, became a best seller and 
is now in its third printing. 

Since Soviet education lays special stress on mathematics 
and science, the appearance of Soviet Education for Science and 
Technology by Alexander G. Korol is particularly timely. The 
author, now a U.S. citizen, left Russia in 1920 where he had 
received his secondary education. A student of engineering and 
economics, Mr. Korol since 1952 has been on the Senior Research 
Staff at the Centre for International Studies, Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. 

The author attempts “to present a general outline of the 
entire educational system of the Soviet Union from elementary 
through graduate school and selectively to illustrate in some 
detail Soviet training in physics and mechanical engineering.” 
In this effort Mr. Korol achieves a considerable measure of suc- 
cess. He describes in some detail (pp. 20-100) the Soviet ten- 
year school, the counterpart of the U.S. and Canadian twelve- 
year school, as well as the technicum, or “specialized secondary 
school” (pp. 100-130) which is the alternative to college training 
in engineering and technology but at the sub-professional level. 
However, Mr. Korol is chiefly concerned with Soviet under- 
graduate higher education (pp. 130-360); in these sections he 
devotes major attention to training in science and engineering. 
He concludes his descriptive material with a chapter on graduate 
work which should specially interest the more general university 
reader; a final chapter in the book is titled “Comments and Re- 
flections,” and contains a thoughtful and penetrating analysis 
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of U.S. and Soviet aims in education. Detailed appendices in- 
clude ten-year school final examinations and syllabi in science 
and mathematics, as well as a most extensive bibliography on 
Soviet education. 

Mr. Korol writes in a clear and objective manner. The pur- 
pose of his book and the interests of the specialist readers he 
wished to reach have led him deliberately to provide many pages 
of tables on courses and subject hours beyond what would be 
sought by the general reader. He provides a description of the 
administration of higher education, but one regrets that a similar 
description is not available for education below the university 
level: management, financing, and inspection of the schools. 
Thus the reader loses a glimpse of the surging tide of the Soviet 
education system which might have increased the effectiveness 
of the book. Some sense of this is provided on page 414: 


“Whatever the case, the fact remains that the largest single 
school system in the world is under the control of the Communist 
Party, that it emphasizes science and technology more than any 
other educational system, and that, beyond a certain minimum of 
general education, it concentrates exclusively on specialized training 
at vocational, sub-professional, and professional levels.” 


The Soviet system is assessed as one providing training rather 
than education, but this defect, Mr. Korol insists, should not 
reduce concern about American education. The nature of the 
latter makes the American task “far greater and more com- 
plex’’, for its aim is to develop a mature citizen in a free society. 
It is obvious that the Soviet education system operates under 
central planning in the manner of a mobilized people in time of 
war. Decisions are made “not in the interest of education per se 
but education for the purposes and objectives of the state” 
(p.284). The Soviets feel that the most rapid development and 
progress of their country depend upon an effective system of 
education. Thus education is given special financial prestige in 
the U.S.S.R., which is dramatically revealed in one of Mr. Korol’s 
tables, taking the earnings of a “labourer” as a unit and other 
earnings as a multiple thereof (p.309) : 


Category U.S.A.  U.S.S.R. 
Labourer 1.0 1.0 
Truck Driver 1.3 2.8 
School Teacher 1.6 3.3 
Professor 2.5 16.0 


Mr. Korol expresses apprehension that the United States may 
“refuse to face the realities of the world scene at this junction 
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of history” and attempt “to carry on their educational efforts and 
all the other pursuits of life ‘as usual’.”” His book serves as a 
warning of the achievements made by the Soviets through care- 
ful planning, hard work, and singleness of purpose. 


Toronto F. K. STEWART 


PARLIAMENT (Second Edition). By Sir Ivor Jennings. 1957, 
(Toronto: MacMillan. xii, 574pp. $11.75.) 


After nearly twenty years Sir Ivor Jennings has brought out 
the second edition of his massive work on the British Parlia- 
ment. In two decades of profound change Parliament has 
changed very little. In part this apparent absence of change is 
deceptive for in Britain the substance of things may change 
without any change in form. The changes in machinery are 
on the whole orderly developments from the period when the 
first edition was being written. The rules have been modified, 
on the whole for the better. Business is conducted more effi- 
ciently without obvious loss of the rights of either the opposition 
or the private member. Closure has been simplified and some- 
what tightened, but, as the experience of the large-scale legisla- 
tive programme of the Labour Government showed, there is still 
adequate room for debate and criticism. The importance of 
standing committees in legislation has increased, and there has 
been as increase in the number of committees to scrutinize and 
control the administration. Since the war we have seen the 
development of select committees dealing with statutory in- 
struments, the estimates, and the nationalized industries. 

In some respects the system has changed for the better. The 
long Conservative dominance and the weakness of the Labour 
Party twenty years ago gave grounds for serious misgivings 
about the survival of effective parliamentary institutions. Since 
then Parliament has survived six years of total war (without 
the loss of power and prestige which accompanied the First World 
War) and a social revolution of sorts. There is still talk of 
House of Lords reform but reform of the Lords has ceased, as 
Jennings says, to be a political issue at all. Real reform is 
probably as far away as ever. It is a pity that the recent 
legislation to permit life peerages and to admit women as life 
peers was brought forward too recently to be dealt with in this 
volume. Sir Ivor is not, on the whole, an admirer of the House 
of Lords and his views on this particular little bill would have 
been a pleasureable addition to the second edition. 

Other changes dealt with in the new volume are of greater 
significance. A chapter has been added dealing with the nationa- 
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lized industries, for the task of what in the United States is 
called “legislative oversight” has become more complex and 
difficult. Much has been written since the nineteen-thirties on 
the subject of parties and elections, and this has led to a sub- 
stantial revision of the chapter dealing with the member of 
parliament. It is here that the change since before the war 
has been greatest and Sir Ivor expresses misgivings about “the 
increasingly unrepresentative character of the House of Com- 
mons through high taxation and low salaries.” The functioning 
of British politics has depended on a class of disinterested politi- 
cians, amateur in status but professional in competence. The 
disappearance of private fortunes and the rise of the welfare state 
threaten to destroy this breed of politician altogether. The 
distinction between “gentlemen” and “players” began to dis- 
appear in 1911 when Lloyd George introduced the sessional in- 
demnity. The sessional indemnity has not kept pace with the 
fact that more and more politicians have to live on it. An 
alarming number of members retire at each general election for 
what are obviously financial reasons. As a consequence the 
House is suffering a serious waste of experience and talent which 
it cannot easily afford. Nevertheless, Jennings has not lost the 
Englishman’s robust faith in the unequalled excellence of the 
British constitution, nor the expert’s relish of its complexity. 


McGill University J. R. MALLORY 


THE BUSINESS OF WAR: THE WAR NARRATIVE OF MAJOR-GENERAL 
SIR JOHN KENNEDY. Edited and with a Preface by Bernard 
Fergusson. 1957. (London: Hutchinson; Toronto: Nelson. 
xviii, 371pp. $5.50.) 


The shouts and howls arising from outraged supporters of 
Winston Churchill upon publication of the Alanbrooke story 
(Arthur Bryant: The Turn of the Tide) have scarcely died away. 
And here is another account of the life and hard times of military 
men at work with the Prime Minister who had more ideas and 
changes of direction in the course of the late war than the War 
Office could keep up with. Sir John Kennedy’s frank but 
guarded (he and his very intelligent editor admit to having ex- 
cluded much material) narrative will hardly please the feeble- 
minded “admirers” of Churchill who imagine that the war was 
won with great speeches. Until Sir Winston has passed on and 
until the public transfers its utterly fickle admirations to some 
new hero (but where will it ever again find such a wonderful 
person?) it will not be possible to discuss sensibly in the market 
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place the immensely complicated business of making the last 
war. Even normally balanced reporters like Drew Middleton of 
the New York Times are inclined to lose all sense of reality and 
ride off in high dudgeon when Churchill the human being is re- 
vealed. They don’t want, the public doesn’t want to know any- 
thing more about the man: for their purposes, they know enough. 
But, fortunately, this kind of insane climate of opinion moves on, 
and nothing is surer than that Churchill will survive the ob- 
scurantist nonsense of this deluded claque. 

And if this is so, it will be because fine, strong, and spare 
glimpses of the war behind the war are revealed by men like 
Kennedy. As Director of Military Operations for most of the 
war, he saw a great deal of the upper echelons of civil and 
military command. Doubtless he himself made many decisions 
at a level just below the top. No doubt many of these, like many 
of his opinions here, are open to criticism. He does not so much 
argue a case as present a record. His story does not compare 
with Alanbrooke’s for detail, but it rings true and it is somehow 
the more appealing if less genuinely exciting because of its 
modesty and simplicity. Like Alanbrooke, Kennedy was sin- 
cerely impressed by the capacity and true greatness of the Prime 
Minister. No such human dynamo had ever come into their 
lives before. And if they had their work cut out trying to keep 
up with him, to guide him in matters where they felt a strict 
military competence was crucial, and to head him off from 
courses they considered catastrophic (so often they were right— 
though often enough it was he, as Kennedy freely and thank- 
fully admits, who was proved right in his boldness), they never 
seriously doubted the necessity for his remaining at the helm. 

Churchill was rough with them, to say the least. He could 
stun so civilized a person as Dill. He was almost brutal with 
Wavell. He was hard, exacting and often quite unreasonable. 
That was his way, and they knew it. They took it from him, and 
mostly calmly, and they did so because he was great—and because 
they too were big enough men to understand. Page after page 
here reveals these persons in their relationship to one another. 
But always the figure of the buoyant, unflagging Churchill. One 
could wish for more extracts from Kennedy’s diary, although he 
has already provided some rich material. The stories about the 
Prime Minister alone are worth the price of the book. 

On the whole, there are no great revelations, only more 
details on a story sketched out long since. But no student of 
the period will want to miss the book. No general reader will 
find it anything but attractive. It is simply too bad that the 
misguided super-patriots, who cannot imagine having their hero 
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(and therefore. naturally, their own ideas) reduced to human 
proportions, will never permit themselves to see how incredibly 
gifted and difficult he really was, warts and all. 


University of Toronto JOHN C. CAIRNS 


DEMOCRACY IN WESTERN GERMANY. By Richard Hiscocks. 
1957. (Toronto: Oxford. viii, 324pp. $6.00.) 


Professor Hiscocks has provided two things for which the 
reader of a book about contemporary political conditions in a 
foreign country may well look: an up-to-date account of the facts 
and figures of the political scene; and an analysis and inter- 
pretation of the significant factors in this political situation. 

Professor Hiscocks is undoubtedly strongest on the first of 
these tasks. He examines very thoroughly the existing political 
structure of the Federal Republic, not only from the purely con- 
stitutional point of view, but also from that of the governments 
of the Lander and of the structure of the civil service and trades 
unions. This is unfamiliar ground, except for the political 
scientist, and the author competently demonstrates the inter- 
relationship of the various organs in the constitutional composi- 
tion of Western Germany. This analysis will not need to be 
done again; and in so far as political developments are concerned, 
Professor Hiscocks’ account will only need to be supplemented. 
The reader may, however, take exception to some of the com- 
ments which the author makes upon the state of affairs which he 
has so ably analysed. 

Liberalism and constitutionalism are obviously the corner- 
stones of the author’s beliefs. The hero of this book is ac- 
cordingly President Theodor Heuss, formerly leader of the liberal 
remnant in Germany, who is unstintingly praised for his con- 
tribution to German democracy. Other leaders and other prac- 
tices are, however, commented upon in a manner which is not 
always sympathetic and often censorious. This fact and the 
lofty attitude of detachment with which some of the more burn- 
ing topics of the postwar scene are discussed, leave the impres- 
sion that the author is unwilling to allow for the validity of the 
anti-democratic and nationalist forces which he so obviously 
dislikes. Twenty-five years ago, Calvin Hoover in his book 
Germany enters the Third Reich came to the conclusion that 
the victory of the anti-democratic and nationalist forces in 
1930-33 was due to the downfall of Germany’s economic system, 
and the attitudes adopted by the various sections of the German 
people towards it. 
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Professor Hiscocks, in covering the same ground, eschews 
this interpretation and returns to the more orthodox liberal 
formula that Germany lacks a national democratic tradition. 
Following in the footsteps of Professor Eyck and others, he 
reaffirms that all good Germans wanted to be liberals and con- 
stitutionalists until perverted by the unscrupulousness of Bis- 
marck, the worship of power as preached by Treitschke, and 
by the hypnosis practised by Adolf Hitler. Despite the fact that 
democracy and liberalism have appeared only fitfully and fear- 
fully upon the stage of German history, they are its true destiny. 
They must, of course, be fostered by political education. Pro- 
fessor Hiscocks rightly deplores the reluctance to face the facts 
of the Hitler period and to blame other countries for the defeats 
and disasters which Germany has endured. But, after all the 
author’s claims that political) education may succeed with the 
youth of Germany, discussion of the deeper problem is not 
attempted. The German people turned to other forms of govern- 
ment, because these could offer them what they wanted— 
military security, national glory, and above all a settlement of 
territorial claims in their favour. So long as Germany remains 
divided, there can be no real talk of loyalty to any liberal regime 
which represents only half the country. The temporary nature 
of the present territorial settlement brings into question the 
present political situation. If democracy comes to be associated 
with the division of the country in German minds, and if some 
other alternative can be seen, the whole basis of the present 
regime may well be questioned. And for those who have already 
lived under the monarchy, the Weimar republic, the Hitlerian 
Third Reich, the Allied Occupation, and Adenauer’s democracy, 
another political upheaval, in the interests of securing German 
unity, would hardly appear as catastrophic as it would to western 
observers. Professor Hiscocks recognises these dangers, even if 
he does not discuss the historical traditions which have been 
used to justify anti-liberal regimes. He places his faith in the 
future; his book should help to sustain that faith. 


University of British Columbia JOHN CONWAY 


KHRUSHCHEV OF THE UKRAINE. By Victor Alexandrov. 1957. 
(New York: Philosophical Library. vi, 216pp. $4.75.) 


Such is the nature of Soviet politics, and of our knowledge or 
ignorance of Soviet affairs, that even after “de-Stalinization” and 
the official abolition of the “cult of personality,” anything written 
about anyone of those who participate in the “collective leader- 
ship” is certain to attract attention. This is particularly true as 
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regards Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, a Ukrainian of Cossack 
ancestry, a Soviet equivalent of the American “poor-boy-makes- 
good,” at present the First Secretary of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

Alexandrov’s book deals with Khrushchev’s life and career 
from his birth in 1894 up to June 29, 1957, when the Central 
Committee of the Party confirmed his victory over the “anti- 
Party” group of Molotov, Kaganovich, Malenkov and Shepilov. 
Of necessity it discusses some important events and personalties 
connected with the development of the Soviet Union, and brings 
in some of the anecdotes with which Khrushchev’s life is so 
closely connected. However, it is not a scholarly work, compar- 
able to Deutscher’s biography of Stalin. It is rather a popular 
book, written quickly—in French and translated into readable 
English—to meet an obvious demand. Apart from deficiencies 
which will be felt by scholars, the book is likely to cause many a 
reader to view Khrushchev as a more intelligent and accomplished 
man than might otherwise be suspected. 


McMaster University D. NOVAK 


REPORTING THE WARS. By Joseph J. Mathews. 1957. (Toronto: 
Thomas Allen. x, 322pp. $7.25.) 


I must confess that when I heard the title Reporting the 
Wars, by Joseph J. Mathews, I could not think of any wars he had 
reported. This seems—to me, at least—to indicate that he has 
not labelled his effort very suitably. For what Mathews has 
done is to gather and present the story of all war reporting since 
Napoleonic days. He restricts himself to newspaper reporting, 
else he would have had to start with Xenophon and Caesar. 

Instead, one John Bell of the London Oracle, who in 1793 
accompanied the Duke of York (whose men were marched up 
hill and down, and later docked a day’s pay to raise a statute to 
their commander in Waterloo Place, in London), is named as the 
first notable war correspondent. In his opening dispatch Bell 
proclaimed his intention of adopting “‘a journalizing method” of 
writing his accounts—by which he meant that he would send 
“a regular and faithful diary of whatever passes.” 

So resourceful a correspondent was Bell that the Oracle was 
able on occasion to scoop the official Gazette by days, to increase 
its sale “by hundreds of copies” and to scorn its rivals “who do 
not suppress any malice in aspersing the information which they 
are obliged to copy.” So was the pattern set for a century to 
come. 
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It was not until the mid-nineteenth century that wars were 
reported comprehensively. Here we come quickly to William 
Howard Russell, “probably the greatest — certainly the most 
influential — war correspondent of all time.” Such was his 
reputation on returning from the Crimea that when he was sent 
by The Times to the United States, Lincoln himself received him. 
The President declared that he considered The Times “one of the 
greatest powers in the world—in fact, I don’t know of anything 
which has more power—except perhaps the Mississippi. I am 
glad to know you as its minister.” 

British correspondents lead the way in this American account, 
through Villiers, Prior and G. A. Henty to Steevens. But the 
Americans come in heavily later on, with Richard Harding Davis, 
Frederick Palmer, Irvin S. Cobb and Floyd Gibbons. In the 
First World War Alexander Woollcott, Ernest Hemingway and 
Ring Lardner took a hand at this trade. The first woman cor- 
respondent seems to have been Mrs. Blake Watkins of the 
Toronto Mail and Express, in the Spanish-American War. A 
British correspondent eulogized her work in an article “The 
Lady War Correspondent and How She Proved Herself One of 
‘the Boys.’ ” 

Not only are the personalities described, but the development 
of the profession and its literature are studied in this admirable 
work. 

Toronto WILLSON WOODSIDE 


INTERNATIONAL REGULATION OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUES- 
TIONS. By Philip C. Jessup, Adolf Lande and Oliver J. 
Lissitzyn; INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION. By Joseph P. 
Chamberlain. 1955. (New York: Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. vi, 173pp. $1.75.) 


In 1942 the late Professor Joseph C. Chamberlain wrote an 
article on “International Organization” which was published in 
International Conciliation. The present volume contains this 
article, together with an essay on “International Regulation of 
Economic and Social Questions” by three of his former students, 
Dr. Adolf Lande of the United Nations Secretariat, and Professors 
Philip C. Jessup and Oliver J. Lissitzyn of Columbia University. 
Professor Chamberlain, his former students write, was interested 
not so much in “the major international political issues” or “the 
great problem of war and peace” as in those “social and economic 
questions which determine the way the everyday life of the 
world is carried on.” He believed that investigation of these 
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more commonplace and less spectacular phases of international 
life would enable him to understand it better. He believed, too, 
that a peaceful world is more likely to be attained by habits of 
co-operation slowly acquired as the result of the international 
solution of social and economic problems, however trivial or 
prosaic, than by a dramatic assault upon political issues. There 
is much to be said for this “functional approach,” provided that 
it is not forgotten that the proliferation of functional agencies, so 
far from ensuring the sublimation of politics, may just as likely 
extend the area of political conflict. This, indeed, has been the 
trend of the decade and a half since Professor Chamberlain’s 
essay appeared. It is rather strangely ignored in the attempt of 
his distinguished former students to bring his work up to date, 
which is the object of their contribution. 


The University of Toronto JAMES EAYRS 


KurpDs, TURKS AND ARABS. Politics, Travel and Research in 
North-Eastern Iraq 1919-1925. By C. J. Edmonds. 1957. 
(Toronto: Oxford. xiii, 457pp. $6.50.) 


The author of this book was engaged throughout some forty 
years of his working life (approximately 1910-1950) as an ad- 
ministrator and soldier in the area now commonly referred to as 
the Middle East. More specifically, he was concerned with Iraq 
and, to a lesser degree, Persia and Turkey, and with the Kurds 
who so obstinately straddle the frontiers of all three countries. 
Given the time, the locality and the task, it would be a poor type 
indeed who failed to enthuse and to become something of an ex- 
pert; but Edmonds stands—with such figures as Sir Arnold 
Wilson, Sir Ronald Storrs and Sir Reader Bullard—in a class 
apart. These men represent what is possibly the last flowering, 
in transplantation, of that peculiarly British (not to say British 
Indian) growth: the soldier who was at the same time no mean 
scholar, the diplomat who had in him much of the patriarch. 

Basically, the present work deals, in extreme detail and with 
a masterly combination of the general and the personal, with the 
Anglo-Turkish dispute over the Mosul territory, in the years 
1918-25. This important episode is not very well documented, so 
that (if for nothing else) the book would be of considerable 
service for the strong and unclouded light it throws into dark, 
and hitherto even undescribed, places. In addition, however, it 
provides first-hand material of unique value in the several fields 
of geography and topography, archaeology, sociology and anthro- 
pology, and linguistics. That much of this material is still some- 
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what raw and incomplete, needing assessment and refinement at 
the hands of professional scholars, is recognized, indeed stressed, 
by the author; and he apologises at the same time for wearying 
such scholars with the minimum of elementary historical and 
religious data necessary to the general reader. 

There are many fine photographs and three extremely useful 
maps, albeit the latter are necessarily limited in range. Of par- 
ticular interest to military historians is Edmonds’ account of an 
important early period in the life of the then young RAF, the arm 
without which the very growth and sustained existence of the 
Iraqi state would have been inconceivable. 

It would be presumptuous, as well as unrewarding, to try to 
fault this book: one can only accept it with gratitude as a mani- 
fold contribution to knowledge of a kind now, unfortunately, all 
too rare. 


Toronto G. M. WICKENS 


THE TRANSFER OF POWER IN INDIA. By V. P. Menon. 1957. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press. 543pp. $8.50.) 


Students of modern Indian history are indebted to V. P. 
Menon for his definitive Story of the Integration of the Indian 
States. This debt has now been increased by his chronicle of 
events leading to the Partition. Few men are as qualified by 
experience and temperament to perform this onerous task. As 
constitutional adviser to the Governor-General from 1942 to 1947 
Menon was able to observe every twist and turn on the tortuous 
road to Indian independence. As a professional civil servant he 
maintained a degree of detachment which was beyond the capac- 
ity of the principal actors in the drama. 

This background is reflected in the tone and substance of 
Menon’s massive account. A more impartial narrative so soon 
after the events seems inconceivable to this reviewer, though 
bias intrudes occasionally. Menon takes the reader through the 
forest of detail with painstaking care, beginning with a brief 
survev of constitutional developments from 1858 to 1939. The 
bulk of the book is devoted to the search for a political settlement 
during the last eight years of the Raj. the highlights being the 
“August Offer” of 1940, the Cripps Mission in 1942, the Simla 
Conference in 1945, the Cabinet Mission in 1946, the operation 
of the Interim Government, evolution of the Mountbatten Plan 
in the spring of 1947 and its implementation during the tragic 
summer of that year. At times the detail is overpowering for 
Menon spared no effort to make the constitutional record com- 
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plete—some two hundred pages are concerned with the last year 
before the transfer. 

This is at once the strength and weakness of Menon’s treat- 
ment. As a chronology of political and constitutional develop- 
ments his book will not easily be surpassed—though its value 
would have been immeasurably enhanced by documentation 
which is conspicuously absent. The accuracy of Menon’s record 
is of a very high order, but since it was designed as a source 
book of recent constitutional history, the inclusion of sources 
would have been appropriate. The principal weakness of the 
book — inevitable because of the almost exclusive concentration 
on the constitutional front—is its failure to capture the vivid 
atmosphere, the sense of urgency, the drama of the last phase 
of British rule. All of the actors are treated at length, 
Linlithgow, Wavell, Cripps, Attlee and Mountbatten on the 
British side, and the Big Five of Indian politics, Gandhi, Jinnah, 
Nehru, Patel and Liaquat Ali Khan, as well as a host of lesser 
figures. But for the most part they remain lifeless in Menon’s 
narrative. There is no portrayal of character or personality, or of 
the mainsprings of their actions, and little attention is paid to 
the deep-seated pressures and forces which shaped their policies 
and attitudes. And all non-constitutional issues receive niggardly 
treatment; for example, the August Rebellion of the Congress in 
1942 is disposed of in two sentences, though its political conse- 
quences were far-reaching. 

Menon allows himself only a few excursions into analysis, 
a pity since this would have made the record of negotiations more 
meaningful. Among them are his criticism of Linlithgow’s Vice- 
royalty (pp. 151-2), his contention that the Congress committed 
a blunder by resigning from provincial office in 1939 (pp. 97 and 
438), his comment on the Cripps Offer—‘“the death-blow to Indian 
unity” (p. 438) and his effusive tributes to British rule and 
Mountbatten. Of the former he remarks: “The manner both of 
their coming and of their going was unique. They came to trade, 
but stayed to rule. They left of their own will; there was no war, 
there was no treaty—an act with no parallel in history.” (p. 436). 
The hero of the book is clearly Lord Mountbatten but for whom, 
in Menon’s view, the settlement would have been delayed and 
chaos would have ensued. Thus, in his account of the Delhi 
riots in the autumn of 1947, the most moving chapter in the 
book, Menon remarks, “It was clear that some extraordinary and 
forceful action was necessary to retrieve the position. I felt that 
it was only Lord Mountbatten’s presence in the Capital that 
would save the situation. ... It is to the eternal credit of Lord 
Mountbatten that he agreed to take over the helm of responsi- 
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bility at that critical stage ...”’ (pp. 423 and 434). Menon’s own 
role was of the greatest importance; indeed, it was he who pro- 
duced the compromise formula for the transfer of power on the 
basis of Dominion status. His account of this espisode (pp. 358- 
367) is enlightening, as is his description of the Emergency 
Committee during the Delhi riots. 

Pakistanis will object to Menon’s view that communal vio- 
lence in the Punjab during the summer of 1947 began with the 
expulsion of Hindus and Sikhs from West Punjab (p. 418), to his 
remark that West Pakistan officials in East Bengal were respon- 
sible for the exodus of Hindus in large numbers (p. 435) and to 
his assessment of Jinnah (p. 437). But these points of contro- 
versy are very few in number. In fact, the greatest merit of 
Menon’s chronicle is that it provides an impartial record of this 
momentous period which both Indians and Pakistanis can accept. 
And neither will object to his concluding plea for reconciliation. 


McGill University MICHAEL BRECHER 


WHAT THE UNITED STATES CAN Do ABouT INDIA. By Eustace 
Seligman. 1956. (New York: New York University Press. 
o6pp. $2.95.) 


THE INDIAN FOREIGN POLicy 1947-1954. A Stupy orf RELATIONS 
WITH THE WESTERN BiLoc. By Dr. J. C. Kundra. 1955. 
(Groningen: J.B. Walters. x, 239pp. $4.50.) 


THE INDIAN PARLIAMENT. Edited by A. B. Lal. 1956. (Alla- 
habad: Chaitanya Publishing House. xxiv, 296pp. $4.00.) 


JOBS AND WORKERS IN INDIA. By Oscar A. Ornati. 1955. (Ithica: 
The Institute of International Industrial and Labor Relations, 
Cornell University. xv,215pp. $4.00.) 


The increasing importance of India in the world today is being 
reflected in the number of books devoted to an examination of 
both her foreign policy and domestic affairs. Recently two 
volumes have appeared analyzing and explaining the stand which 
she has taken on foreign matters and two have been published 
studying her constitutional and economic development. The first 
volume on foreign affairs is by Eustace Seligman and is entitled 
What the United States Can Do About India. It is, despite its 
brevity, both highly informative and extremely useful. It makes 
no pretensions to originality, but rather puts forward views al- 
ready expressed by students of Indian affairs. Its purpose is to 
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explain briefly Indian foreign policy to Americans. Consequently, 
it examines India’s neutralism, her opposition to defence alliances, 
her views on Kashmir and Pakistan, her hostility to colonialism, 
and her attitude toward the United States. There is an abund- 
ance of material here and Mr. Seligman threads his way through 
it in a deft and sure manner and makes judgments upon the 
issues arising from it in a balanced and judicious fashion. He 
is wise enough to see that, given India’s experiences, there are 
understandable reasons for the positions which she has taken, 
and he is courageous enough to insist that Americans make the 
effort to view sympathetically a foreign policy which must often 
seem to them vexing and contradictory. This is an admirable 
little volume that deserves a wide reading. 

Dr. J. C. Kundra’s study of Indian foreign policy is a more 
complicated and detailed one than Mr. Seligman’s. It attempts 
to examine in depth India’s relations with the Western powers 
and to explain and even justify the policies she has pursued since 
independence. Dr. Kundra begins with a study of India’s geo- 
graphical position, her past connections with the world and her 
external relations under the British. He then analyzes the 
reasons for and the aims of Indian foreign policy. He continues 
with chapters on India and the Western powers, India and the 
United States and he concludes his survey with a section on India 
and the Commonwealth. 

Dr. Kundra is particularly effective when he analyzes the aims 
of Indian foreign policy. It is clearly, as he says, devoted to the 
achievement of specific goals. The most important of these are 
non-involvement in another war, the gaining of international 
support on the Kashmir question, the ending of colonialism and 
the abolition of racial inequalities especially in South Africa. 
He examines these themes in detail and explains India’s reactions 
to Western proposals in the light of them. Since he has read 
widely and drawn upon a diversity of sources to support his 
thesis he is able to make a contribution to an understanding of 
Indian foreign policy. 

However, in explaining this policy Dr. Kundra is sometimes 
less than fair to the Western powers. If there are good reasons 
for the positions which India has taken in international affairs 
there are equally valid ones for the stand taken by Britain and the 
United States. And when differences arise it is not necessarily 
because India is right and the other powers wrong. ‘Thus to 
accuse the United States of being pro-Pakistan largely because 
she supported the UN proposal for a plebescite in Kashmir seems 
unwarranted. And to argue that the United States became in- 
terested in India only after China fell to the Communists is to 
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ignore the sympathetic view that America took toward the 
struggle for Indian independence. Finally, while this study is 
frequently pertinent and to the point it is too often marred by 
an awkward style. Good writing is a rare commodity today and 
it is to be regretted that a book which has much to say does not 
say it better. 

A. B. Lal and a group of authorities on India’s parliament 
have examined that institution with the same thoroughness that 
Dr. Kundra has analyzed Indian foreign policy. In some fifteen 
chapters they have studied parliament in all its aspects—its 
origin, growth, functions, composition, manner of legislating and 
future. In general, the quality of the individual contributions 
is high. There are, for example, particularly useful sections on 
the role of an independent in parliament, the process of legislat- 
ing, the cabinet and parliament and the future of democracy 
in India. A chapter on the opposition, mercifully short, argues 
that the Communists provide the only democratic opposition in 
parliament, but this is the only section that falls below the 
standards set by Mr. Lal. This is, in short, a most useful 
examination of parliament and students of Indian affairs will 
find it a valuable aid. 

Finally, Professor Ornati in his Jobs and Workers in India 
has done what few will attempt and more should try. He has 
made an exact, careful and detailed study of India’s attitude 
toward industrialization, the jobs which exist there, and the type 
of labour which is present to fill them. The difficulties in India 
parallel those existing in Burma and other South-east Asian 
countries. There is a shortage of skilled labour, an abundance of 
money lenders and in critical segments of the population an 
indifference, if not hostility, to industrial work. India is doing 
her best to solve these problems and the solid work which 
Professor Ornati has done should give her leaders assistance in 
this difficult task. 


University of Toronto PATRICK C. T. WHITE 
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